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TOWARDS WILLINGEN 
By NORMAN GOODALL, D.Pum. 


AN earlier editorial in this Review outlined an enquiry which the 

International Missionary Council had recently initiated under 
the title of “The Missionary Obligation of the Church’.! Four main 
themes were then adumbrated, leading, in a fifth, to a very practical 
conclusion. In this sequence of themes priority was given to a fresh 
examination of the Biblical and theological foundation of missions. 
Closely allied to it came the subject of missionary vocation, considered 
in relation to the general question of Christian vocation. Next came 
an assessment of the present position of the historic missionary 
societies in relation to the Church’s fulfilment of its world mission; 
and this led into a proposal that a fresh formulation of the missionary 


»)task of both older and younger churches should be attempted. This 


“formulation would take into account, on the one hand, the revolu- 
tionary character of this present age and, on the other, recent develop- 
ments within the Church oecumenical. The practical conclusion of 
the whole enquiry was directed to the policy and organization of 
missions and to the changes called for by new insights and new 
situations. 

Dr Johnson once remarked that there were two things which he 
could do very well. One was an introduction to any work ‘stating 
what it is to contain and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner’. The other was a conclusion ‘showing from various 
causes why the execution has not been equal to what the author 
promised to himself and to the public’. Most people with any 
responsibility for steering undertakings of the kind illustrated by this 
I.M.C. enquiry sooner or later become conscious of this Johnsonian 

1 See First Principles, 1.R.M., July 1950, and the editorial of April 1951. 
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mood. This is specially true when the enterprise depends not only on 
the stamina of a single person but on that intricate network of pro- 
cedures which conditions the working of any international organiza- 
tion. In this particular instance there has also to be taken into account 
the serious fact that many of the people whose counsel is most needed 
in such an enquiry are less free than ever to give it time and thought. 
Missionaries and younger church leaders are, in most parts of the 
world, working under daily pressures which leave them too busy or 
too tired for reflexion. Similarly, the executive officers of missionary 
societies and church seaibalition are subject to such clamorous 
demands, arising from a succession of emergency situations as well 
as from the formidable routine of administration, that they, too, find 
it difficult to entertain the question “To what end?’ Added to which, 
the gallant minority which succeeds in keeping moments of detach- 
ment and is willing to share time and thought for the common good, 
becomes assailed by so many petitions from this and that co-ordinat- 
ing or research agency that its members find themselves driven to 
cry ‘Spare me from my friends’. 

This is not set down in mere complaint or excuse, but rather in 
spiritual concern. Christian leadership will lack insight as well as 
poise if, however strenuous the day’s demands, it can give no evidence 
of possessing a margin for reflexion. Greater mutual cansideration 
within the household of faith and perpetual self-discipline and 
vigilance are necessary to this end. And not least among those who 
need to reckon responsibly with this situation are the conveners of 
conferences and world meetings. 

When the present I.M.C. enquiry was initiated it was not with 
another conference as its goal. It was recognized that some of the 
questions raised by it would require wrestling with for years. It was 
also seen that a good many decisions relevant to it would have to be 
taken quickly under the pressure of events and of those responsi- 
bilities which cannot wait upon ‘oecumenical conversations’. The 
demand soon arose, however, for a meeting at which some of those 
involved in these matters could, on an international basis, take 
counsel with each other and report progress; and it is for this purpose 
that a meeting of the Committee of the I.M.C., with an enlarged 
membership, is to be held by invitation of the German Missionary 
Council at Willingen, Germany, from July 5th to 18th. (The normal 
meeting of the Committee will follow from July 19th to 21st.) At the 
enlarged meeting it is expected that from 150 to 200 people will be 
present. 

The pattern of the meeting is largely being determined by the 
plan of the original enquiry, delimited to bring its principal subjects 
within the scope of a fortnight’s discussion. A large part of the time 
will be given in group discussion to five sets of questions gathering 
around (1) the insclagica imperatives of the Christian mission; 
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(2) the indigenous Church, its present strength and weakness as an 
instrument for world-wide evangelism; (3) the place and function of 
the missionary society in a new day; (4) Christian vocation and its 
fulfilment in a world setting; and (5) the pattern of missionary 
activity and the necessity for its re-shaping. This group work on the 
main subjects will be linked with group discussion on particular 
areas of the world where the need for clarifying missionary policy is 
specially urgent. In plenary session there will be an exposition of the 
central themes and the discussion of such proposals as the meeting 
may be led to formulate. Written preparatory material is in course 
of production covering factual data in regard to the world mission of 
the Church to-day, as well as a series of papers on the principal 
themes of the meeting. 

Like all such gatherings, the Willingen meeting will go its own 
way: it may focus on questions and arrive at conclusions which 
cannot at this stage be predicted. But in the light of the discussion 
and writing which this general enquiry has so far provoked, some 
indication may be given of the possible trend of the meeting. It will 
be convenient to group these observations within the scheme of the 
Willingen programme. 

I. Theological foundations. Here discussion seems to range 
between two poles—between the timeless given Word which creates 
the Christian mission and the decisive timeliness of that mission at 
this particular moment in history. At the first of these poles there is 
unvarying emphasis on the fact that ‘mission’ lies at the core of the 
Christian revelation. It is neither peripheral nor merely a corollary 
to the Gospel. It belongs to the very heart of things, for it belongs 
to the nature of God. The ‘Great Commission’ of Matthew 28: 18-20 
will continue to exert its particular compulsion on mind and con- 
science; but this coercion issues from the Word that was in the 
beginning, the Word that was with God and that was God. Herein 
lies the unity of Old and New Testaments. Their testimony is to a 
missionary God who chose Israel for a missionary purpose and 
who, for the same missionary purpose—that the world might be 
saved—sent forth His Son. By His life, death and resurrection this 
missionary Son made possible a new Israel—the Church, the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed, which in its worship declares the glory of the 
Saviour of the world and in its most characteristic obedience goes 
forth into all the world, in the missionary dynamic of the Holy Spirit. 

What is here hinted at in a paragraph is being expounded, 
enlarged and deepened by much contemporary theological literature 
as wal as by the specific contributions which are being made to these 
present studies. In what form this will be re-presented at Willingen, 
in what directions it will be amended and enriched, has yet to be 
seen. There can be little doubt, however, that this current perception 
of the theological centrality of ‘mission’ to the Christian revelation 
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will be a determining factor in the thought of the meeting. Amon 

much else, it means that the re-statement of ‘the case for missions 
is not merely an exercise in bringing up to date the propaganda of 
missionary societies. It is the rediscovery of the Gopal of God in all 
its fullness. It is the obedient witnessing of the Church, as the com- 
munity of the redeemed, to the fact and power of a salvation which is 
for all mankind. 

There are many respects in which ‘missions’ are at the end of an 
era. This fact is recognized in other features of the Willingen 
programme, which may well deal realistically with some of the 
consequences of this situation. But because of the theological depths 
from which the missionary obligation springs, it is even more 
important to recognize that we are only at the beginning of the era 
in which the churches—younger and older—perceive and fulfil their 
calling to mission, in ranges of life and depths of experience com- 
mensurate with the revelation from which this calling proceeds. 

Alongside this concentration on the centrality of mission to the 
Christian revelation, there is in evidence in these discussions much 
awareness of the decisive timeliness of the Christian mission at this 
particular moment in history. This signifies something more than 
the relevance of the Gospel to the desperate human situation in 
which we stand to-day. While awareness of this relevance remains 
vivid and urgent, there is also a deepening conviction that we are 
moving towards a decisive conjunction between the march of time 
and the eternal purpose of God. Christian studies in the meaning of 
history and the meaning of time, as well as the new seriousness with 
which theology is being related to its Biblical foundations, are all 
confronting us more startlingly with the reminder that we worship 
a living God who hasn ot surrendered His Lordship over time and 
history. The kingdoms of this world are the kingdoms of our God 
and of His Christ. There is only one purpose that will finally prevail; 
one reign that can never be overthrown. Evil is already under 
sentence of death and the coming of the kingdom is assured. The 
fact that God’s way to victory, as accomplished in Christ crucified, 
runs counter to our human assumptions as to the means by which 
the kingdom is to be consummated, does not alter the fact that the 
prayer “Thy kingdom come’ was taught us by the Lord of history 
who knows that prayer is answered. While it remains true that it is 
not for us ‘to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath 
put in His own power’, ignorance is not uncertainty. God’s purpose 
in Christ and in the redemption of the world moves to its consumma- 
tion. To be involved in the events and conflicts of time is to be 
involved in that movement of life which, beneath all the cross- 
currents and eddies of sin and finitude, is movement in the Spirit, 
life in the control and final determination of redeeming grace. The 
missionary obligation is the obligation to make this fact known to ab 
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men while there is time, in the most profound as well as in the 
commonplace use of the phrase. It is to teach men how to live in 
society and as individuals until the end of the age (‘teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded’). The most 
urgent business of the Church is to use time for this mission; it must 
itself learn, and then instruct others, how to understand history—to 
read the signs of the times—in the light of that kingdom of God 
which both is and is to come. 

Again, there is here only a sketch and a hint of a powerful trend 
of thought song many who are trying afresh to understand the 
mission of the Church in the light of the given Word of God in 
Christ. The Willingen meeting will have much else to discuss, and 
at more prosaic levels, but it is the hope and prayer of many who 
look forward to the meeting that there will be imparted to its 
members a fresh perception of the secret of that authority which 
enables the Church to declare to all the world: ‘Now is the 
acceptable time’. 

II. The indigenous Church. The Willingen programme uses this 
term in its familiar application to the younger churches, but it will 
not be overlooked that the older churches are—or ought to be— 
indigenous to the soil and culture within which their redeeming 
mission has to be accomplished. In so far as this section of the 

rogramme involves critical appraisal of indigenous churches as 
instruments for world evangelization, the judgments will not merely 
be those of West upon East. The discussion will be within an 
oecumenical fellowship in which all alike are endeavouring to grow 
in insight and obedience. Inevitably, however, searching questions 
must be asked as to the result of the shared responsibility of East and 
West for the planting of the Church and the nurture of it in lands 
where a generation or so ago it was non-existent. 

This theme has been a characteristic feature of earlier I.M.C. 
world meetings. That held at Tambaram defined its central theme as 
‘the up-building of the younger churches as part of the historic 
universal Christian community’; and at both Jerusalem and Tambaram 
it was possible to marshal impressive evidence of what had been 
achieved since ‘Edinburgh, 1910’. Nevertheless, even while remark- 
able results could be recorded, there was manifest uneasiness con- 
cerning the rate at which progress was taking place. This uneasiness 
had its source in concern for the speedier fulfilment of the Church’s 
world mission. With all the exciting data which Volume II of the 
Tambaram report could collect regarding ‘the main denominational 
families’ in ‘the main areas of the earth’, it remained clear that 
progress was wholly incommensurate with what was needed if 
there was to operate throughout the world an evangelizing agency 
composed of indigenous churches equal to the task presented by 
their environment and manifestly part of one Holy Catholic Church. 
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The Tambaram meeting pointed to weaknesses which are now 
notoriously familiar. They were in regard to (i the indigenous 
ministry and its training, and (ii) the relation—or lack of relation— 
between the indigenous Church and its cultural environment. This 
last point was presented largely in terms of the Church’s relation to 
its economic environment. Here the notable researches of Mr Merle 
Davis were seen to point to the glaring discrepancy between aim and 
achievement in the matter of self-support. But—as he recognized 
and in his subsequent work affirmed with greater insistence—this 
lack of rapport with the economic environment was only one sign of 
something deeper, namely the alien character of most ‘indigenous’ 
churches to the whole of their surrounding culture. Here lay a 

ver cause of their weakness as evangelizing agencies than their 

nancial poverty. They were ineffectively related to the community 
which they were called to evangelize. 

What has happened in regard to all this since the Tambaram 
meeting? On the one hand, it is clear that more evidence of progress 
can be produced. Indigenous churches have multiplied and increased 
in size. In local or regional autonomy and in constitutional status 
many of them have manifestly matured; and there is a disposition to 
drop the adjective ‘younger’. What were once greeted as ‘daughter 
churches within the great communions are now saluted as ‘sister’ 
churches. Along the line of development signified by united churches, 
India now provides the most striking illustration yet of what a 
combination of historic ingredients can produce, and elsewhere 
policies are being shaped which give promise of further significant 
achievements. 

On the other hand, however, as regards the points of weakness 
recognized at ‘Tambaram, it looks as though the situation is worse 
and the problem more intractable than hitherto. This is specially 
so in regard to the indigenous ministry. Recent years have not been 
without progress in the better provision of training for the’ministry. 
Some steps have been. taken, for example, towards implementing 
the recommendations of The Christian Minister in India. The 
researches and discussions proceeding on the same theme in other 
parts of the world are within a field in which both concern and action 
are in evidence. But progress is slow, difficulties do not diminish and 
the problem of the maintenance of a well-trained ministry looms 
forbiddingly over all attempted reforms in theological education. At 
times it even looks as though progress in providing better means of 
training will be annulled by the decline in the number of students 
to be trained. This admission runs into a fundamental question 
which calls for more serious consideration than it has yet received. 
There are abundant signs that churches everywhere—but particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa—need to be challenged in their assumption 
that a whole-time professional ministry financially dependent on the 
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Church, can be—or even ought to be—the norm. This question has 
been glanced at during decades of missionary consultation. Even as 
late as the Tambaram meeting in 1938 proposals for a part-time 
ordained ministry were regarded as generally undesirable. The 
I.M.C. meeting at Whitby, Toronto, in 1947 contented itself with 
stressing the need for voluntary lay service (a different matter) plus 
an increase in the strength of the whole-time ministry. But even 
within the last few years events in many parts of the world have 
changed the setting of this problem. Reflexion, also, on the meaning 
of the ministry and on the relation of the Church to its environment 
is also provoking fresh thought on the matter. It seems unlikely that 
Willingen delegates will speak adequately to this question if they 
only reiterate the need for (i) more men for the ministry plus either 
better pay or greater sacrifice, and (ii) supplementary lay service. 
What fresh light can be discovered in regard to the conception of a 
part-time ordained ministry? What has to be said about the soundness 
of this conception in relation to our understanding of the Gospel and 
the Church? What can experience and insight teach in regard to the 
working out of this idea in practice? 

This is not the only question affecting the life and witness of the 
younger churches which will command attention at Willingen; but 
there are few matters as urgent and far-reaching as this; and if the 
meeting can register progress in regard to this question alone, it will 
have been well worth while. 

III. The réle of the missionary society to-day. There has seldom 
been a time when the place and function of the historic missionary 
societies have been so much under question as to-day. The most 
significant thing about this questioning is that it is as active within 
the societies as outside them. Many of the most radical challenges are 
being posed not by hostile critics of missions but by those most 
deeply committed by life-service to the cause. Further, the most far- 
reaching questions arise from factors which illustrate the blessing 
which — attended the work of missions hitherto, namely, the 
emergence of the younger churches and the growth of the oecumenical 
movement. 

That so many serious queries accompany the work of the mission- 
ary societies to-day must not be taken to mean that the societies are 
merely existing in a state of intense self-questioning. If the Willingen 
meeting is to present a fair picture of what the missionary obligation 
means in its fulfilment, as well as its demand, the picture will include 
some vivid reminders of the astonishing vitality of the missionary 
societies and the enormous range of their present responsibilities. 
The fact that financial crises figure prominently—even chronically— 
in the story does not mean that Christian concern and generosity are 
drying up. There is much evidence in support of the contention that 
more people are, in fact, now contributing to missions than was true 
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of days when financial problems seemed less acute. Disappointments 
and setbacks—as in the case of the German societies, which are still 
only slowly regaining their freedom of action, or as illustrated on a 
vast scale in the China experience—have not quenched missionary 
ardour. The actual work now in hand offers opportunities and con- 
stitutes a most urgent summons to the best representatives of a new 
neration. Missionary heroism is still a present fact; its best stories 
o not always have to begin with ‘Once upon a time’. And the wide- 
spread witness of the younger churches as partners in an oecumenical 
enterprise continues to depend to an immense extent upon the 
faithful stewardship and vigorous functioning of these much- 
discussed societies and boards. 

It is on this basis of a vigorous life and a ready obedience that 
radical questions are being asked. They arise not from defeatism but 
out of concern for the better discharge of a great and urgent obliga- 
tion. Many of them cluster around the two great facts already 
named—the growth of the younger churches and the rise of the 
oecumenical movement. The Whitby meeting’s ‘partners in obedi- 
ence’ is a phrase widely used in recognition of its rightness as 
descriptive of a new era, but in the working out of the partnership 
there remains much to be achieved, calling for more knowledge and 
wisdom as well as for grace. It is hoped that at Willingen, in a mood 
no less inspirational than that which created the phrase ‘partners in 
obedience’, there will be a realistic discussion of what is involved in 
fulfilling the partnership, both in the policy and administration of 
mission boards and in the responsible action of younger churches. 
Further, delegates to Willingen will not be able to forget those 
happenings since the Whitby meeting which put the conception of 

artnership in a new setting. What can partnership mean to-day 
een the churches in China and the rest of the Church oecumeni- 

cal? What is the continuing responsibility of western missionary 
societies in such a situation? Is their réle finished when, either under 
government pressure or as a concomitant of their strength and 
autonomy, younger churches indicate that missionaries are no longer 
wanted? Does a missionary society make an adequate response to the 
events of the last few years by withdrawing from parts of Asia and 
beginning new work in, say, Africa, without reshaping its policy in 
the light of what the China experience has illustrated? Again, to 
refer to happenings less catastrophic but scarcely less revolutionary 
in their own sphere, in the few years that have passed since 1947 
the Church of South India has become a reality; and a number of 
missionary societies, American and European, are now subordinating 
their service to a Church different in its polity from that of any of 
the sending churches with which the societies are connected at their 
home base. What is this involving and what does it portend? How 
is it to be related to another feature of the last few years—the 
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increasing strength of ‘world confessionalism’ and denominational 
self-consciousness? What are the younger churches to make of this 
last phenomenon in an era in which the oecumenical movement, 
with its roots in the movement for missionary co-operation, challenges 
the adequacy of our separated witness? In all this, ave the missionary 
societies any specific réle to play? Are they now working in a situation 
in which, in fidelity to their own primary purpose, their policy and 
structure should demonstrate that ‘the calling of the Church to 
mission and to unity’ is a single calling in which neither term is 
separable from the other without a grievous weakening of both? This 
fundamental issue, as adumbrated in the widely published statement 
of the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee, will not be 
finished with at Willingen; but it is bound to come to the fore, 
illustrated from a good many angles, as the representatives of 
churches and missions try to read the signs of the times and to hasten 
the day when the whole Church shall present the whole Gospel to 
the whole world. 

IV. Vocation. Here the most obvious and natural concern before 
the meeting will be the need to present the missionary vocation in 
terms which speak convincingly to a new generation in a new day. 
Of course, it will not be overlooked that within the area of the older 
churches—and to an almost phenomenal degree in the U.S.A.—the 
readiest response to the challenge of missions comes when the appeal 
is put in its simplest, evangelical form, in language identical with 
that of past revivals and with little reference to the present historical 
crisis. Nevertheless, discussions which are proceeding in full aware- 
ness of this fact and of its significance are also rom with other 
signs in the Christian situation to-day. They are concerned about 
those other members of a spiritually sensitive generation who, as 
part of a genuine quest for vocational guidance, feel the need to 
relate the specific call of missions, on the one hand, to the total 
cultural and political crises of our time and, on the other hand, to 
new insights into Christian truth and the significance of a world-wide 
Church. Again, the problem of missionary vocation to-day does not 
lie only in the question ‘How can the call be articulated?’ It also lies 
in the question ‘How can it be answered?’—in an age in which 
freedom of action is hedged about by political and economic barriers 
and sometimes by difficulties within the household of faith. This is 
more than a practical question of tactics. It needs to be dealt with, 
not only at the level of ingenious ‘oecumenical strategy’, but in terms 
of its spiritual meaning. Yet again, the whole question of missionary 
vocation has hitherto been approached and expounded much too 
exclusively from the standpoint of a western Christendom which was 
aware of its obligation to go into the non-Christian areas of the Orient 
and Africa and which was troubled by fewer misgivings about the 
nature of western society than now disturb the Christian conscience. 
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The Willingen programme is concerned with the missionar 
obligation of the Church—the Church east and west, the Churc 
oecumenical, Happily, within many of the younger churches mission- 
ary movements have been born in circumstances reminiscent of the 
modern missionary awakening in the West. Yet even this reminiscent 
flavour provokes questions as well as gratitude. Is the full significance 
of the missionary obligation of a universal Church demonstrated 
when, to the noble record of western missionary societies there is 
added the story of similar missionary societies in an oriental dress? 
Or is the emergence of the younger churches, as partners in the 
obedience of a world-wide Church, destined to coincide with move- 
ments, in older churches and younger, not only redolent of past 
mercies, but rich in their evidence of the creative operations of the 
Holy Spirit in these present years of our Lord? 

All this means that, while attempting to deal responsibly with 
some of the immediate issues here touched upon, the thought of the 
Willingen delegates in regard to the missionary vocation must be 
grounded in a sound Biblical and theological understanding of 
vocation. Discussion must begin with the fact that Christian vocation 
is primarily a calling by Christ and to Himself, a calling into the 
fellowship of the redeemed, and then an appointment to particular 
ways of obedience in this part of the world and that. In such discus- 
sion the distinctive demands, disciplines and privileges of appoint- 
ment to service, across national, racial, political and cultural 
boundaries, will not be overlooked. The nature of these demands 
and privileges will, it is hoped, be restated with clarity and in the 
constraining grace of the Spirit. The whole question of equipment 
and training for obedience in such appointments must also be given 
much fresh attention. But at the heart of this discussion—as through 
the whole proceedings at Willingen—it is hoped that there will be 
felt with new potency that summons of God to His whole Church 
for complete commitment and evangelical obedience, a summons 
which, bor the Church and for the world, will disclose in greater 
fullness the meaning of the outreach of grace into all the world. 


NorMAN GOODALL 
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SECULARISM AS A THREAT TO INTEGRAL 
LIFE UNITY AMONG NON-EUROPEANS! 


By G. PILHOFER, D.Tueo. 


How far back in date one puts the origin of secularism depends 

on the prevailing conception of history. Those persons may 
rhaps be right who see its first beginnings in the emergence of 
umanism at the time of the Reformation. Nevertheless it is a fact 
that it was only about a hundred years ago that secularism first began 
to undermine the Christian foundations of our culture. Its destructive 
effects first became clearly apparent after the first world war. And 
yet almost up to the outbreak of that war, western man was filled 
with a kind of cultural optimism from which even the missionaries 
were not entirely free. From the beginning of our century the 
influence of the secularized West gained increasingly in influence 
among the non-European peoples; and it was for that reason that the 
Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928 
concerned itself with the question of combating secularism on the 
mission fields. In the meantime we have experienced a second 
catastrophe, which has finally opened our eyes to the gravity of the 
situation in which our secularized world is placed. The detachment 
of all spheres of life from the religious realm, resulting in their 
individual autonomy, the uprooting of man and his relegation to 
mass treatment, his enslavement to material this-worldliness and 
‘the loss of the feeling for the reality of the transcendent world’,? 
those are some of the consequences of detaching our culture from its 
divine foundations. People speak of modern man’s ‘disenchantment’ 
with the world, as a result of which nothing any longer inspires him 
with awe. He has broken into the workshop of God’s creation and 
has stolen from it forces with which he is beginning to destroy both 
himself and what he has created. We are faced with a breaking-up 
of the spiritual unity of our culture, with the emergence of an 
abysmal cleavage in our life, both as peoples and as individuals, 
which reaches right into the realm of the soul. Professor Kéberle 
was right when he said ‘the cleavage of soul and spirit belongs 
among the most grievous destructions of our era’. How great is the 
loss to the unity in life becomes apparent if one compares with it the 


1 Readers are also referred to an article by H. W. Gensichen: Grundfragen der 
Kirchwerdung in der Mission, E.M.Z., March 1951. 

2 E. Benz: Zeitwende, April 1950, p. 694. 

* Zeitwende, July 1950, p. 31. 
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integral wholeness of medieval life. Dr Kindt defines the orders of 
that life in the following words: 


A man got up in the morning and lay down in the evening in the sight 
of the Cross; the Cross stood over the bread that a man ate, over the house 
in which he lived, over the account-books in which he entered his expendi- 
tures and receipts; he began his work of peace and of war in that sign; 
under its blessing he came into the world and blessed by the Cross he 
went out of it again: Christ was everywhere present.! 


One is reminded at this point of August Winnig’s remark, ‘What 
Europe became, it became under the Cross’. One can certainly ask 
whether the forcible expansion of the medieval sphere was not 
essential to the process of coming from the narrower to the wider 
life. The reply would of course be made that obviously man could 
not remain at the medieval stage, but the counter-question then 
arises, whether he could not have set out in the new era with God 
rather than without Him. The main distinction between ourselves 
and the man of the Middle Ages lies nevertheless in the fact that the 
latter lived in the consciousness that everything happened in the 
sight of God, and for that reason he knew, too, sin and guilt; whereas 
the man of the new era declared God to be dead (cf. Nietzsche), and 
made religion a purely private matter, banned from public life. 
Professor Heim describes secularism in the following terms: 


The spiritual outlook which is increasingly propagated to-day is not 
simply the nineteenth-century denial of God, but a deeper godlessness 
which we to-day call secularism, an attitude of mind for which in general 
the question of God and of His existence is no longer a question at all, but, 


rather, the expression of a feeling for life which belongs finally and completely 
to the past.? 


Secularism dominates modern life to such an extent that in many 
respects we no longer notice it. The majority of people take it for 

ted that such spheres of life as politics, matters concerning the 
aw and education, economics and science have nothing any longer 
to do with religion, and so nothing to do with God. There are indeed 
not a few people who see this dividing of the world into two as a 
great step forward. 

The outstanding result of the white race’s world domination has 
been that secularism has not remained restricted to its own hearth, 
but has penetrated outwards to the world of nations. There, it works 
on the religions and cultures of the non-Christian peoples like a 
fission-fungus. What these people have never known in the course 
of their long history makes its way in; and the integral unity of life 
breaks down and life is split in two. For, whatever approach we make 
to these people, we always make the same discovery: the various 
spheres of human life are rooted in religion and are inseparably 


1 Zeitwende, July 1949, p. 16. 
® Jesus der Herr (Furche Verlag, Tiibingen, 1935), p. 12. 
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locked together through religious ideas. This phenomenon is to be 
seen at its strongest in the primitive peoples and in Islam, but it is 
also to be found to a great extent within the religions of Asia. Even 
Buddhism, which originated as a religion of monks, has become a 
religion of people, more especially in the Mahayana realm. And if 
we look for the community-preserving forces which have saved these 
peoples, in spite of all deep injuries and religious perversions, from 
going under, we find it in the integral unity of their forces of exist- 
ence, in the religious unity of their culture. 

Into this integrated world our secularism penetrates and creates 
within it the same conditions as those which threaten our own 
national and cultural life in the West with extinction. Anyone who 
follows this process carefully and who is to some extent familiar 
with it from his own experience, is horrified by the immensity of 
the guilt which the West must take upon itself. The ‘disorder in 
the world’, with which the World Council of Churches’ Assembly 
at Amsterdam was so deeply concerned, is to be traced, as to its 
origin, to secularism. Religiously speaking, it is in that respect a 
matter of a world mission of the princes of darkness, undertaken on 
a scale and with a degree of ‘camouflage’ which can hardly be 
envisaged. For secularism appears in the garb of western civilization 
and promises the non-European peoples progress, freedom, educa- 
tion, wealth, happiness and the gratification of their desires. And 
the most modern methods of propaganda are at the disposal of the 
powers of darkness: the press, the wireless and the film. 

In the light of this situation, missions have an enormous responsi- 
bility to bear; for to them falls the gigantic task of building an effective 
dam against the floods of secularism. Are they meow of under- 
taking it? One may be inclined to answer this question in the negative, 
when one sees how deeply the ‘sending’ churches themselves are 
stricken with secularism and how even a missionary often lacks a 
clear vision of how to cut his way through. Missions have indeed 
adopted different attitudes to secularism at different times. We 
know that all too often missions have followed in the wake of 
secularism and have shared with it the guilt for the process of 
dissolution which it has caused. This all, of course, came about with 
the best of intentions, but with a misconception of the process’s 
dangerous character. Because of the technical superiority of our 
civilization, many a missionary has tended, as a member of the white 
race, to regard other conditions prevailing among other races as 
inferior, and to endeavour to bring conditions into line with our 
own, without realizing that in doing so he is setting up our secularized 
conditions as the standard and is doing harm. But missions also make 
mistakes in the reverse direction, when they seek to avoid secularism. 
That happens for the most part through individualist ways of 
working. Then it is no longer a matter of approaching the situation 
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as a whole, but of trying to rescue some few from heathendom and 
of separating them from the world at large. One can certainly 
circumvent many difficulties, and avoid pre inn encounters, by 
standing exclusively on the ground of the second article, gathering 
a circle of ready listeners around one and seeking by gradual means 
to form a community. This theological attitude—for that is what it 
amounts to—goes back to the past century, in which, as W. Liitgert 
says, ‘the synoptic gospels withdrew and with them the kingdom of 
God as the essential content of the Gospel. The Gospel was the 
doctrine of justification’. 

Now, one must certainly admit that conditions do exist, for 
example in South Africa, in which often no other way remains open, 
because there the indigenous people have for the most part been 
uprooted from their environment and proletarianized. In South 
Africa secularism has won a complete victory and has left behind it 
a heap of ruins, so that the basic foundations on which to build an 
organic community are lacking. The communities often have the 
same characteristics as Christian associations. One can join an 
association and leave it again, at will; and one can also found new 
associations. Ethiopianism is a clear proof of that fact and it has a 
deeper origin than is usually assumed. 

or missions of the Lutheran stamp another danger lies in wait: 

that Luther’s doctrine of the two kingdoms will be misunderstood 
and missionary practice carried out on false lines. The splitting of 
the world into a secular and a religious sphere comes ~ a to be 
regarded as a natural development and to be identified with the two 
ingdoms. If the missionary, moreover, comes from a Free Church 
background, he has before him as an ideal the separation of Church 
and State; and he believes, likewise, that he is following Luther if he 
eliminates from his church domain everything which belongs to the 
world, without foreseeing that he is thereby sacrificing the integral 
unity of an indigenous people’s life. In support of this attitude, 
people readily fall back on the word of Jesus, ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world’. As a result of a misinterpretation of this saying, the 
Lutheran Church has at times fallen into a certain quietism and has 
abandoned the ‘world’ to its fate. What is lost thereby is not to be 
made good again. But it is clear that Jesus, in addressing Pilate, only 
intended to avoid a parallel pn, esp between His kingdom and 
a worldly kingdom. For the rest He left no doubt that His kingdom 
is to be established in this world. His kingdom is to be built up in 
the kingdom of the creation and therefore in the world, and not 
independently of it.* “The kingdom of God which is beyond the 

1 W. Litgert: Schépfung und Offenbarung. Eine Theologie des I Artikels (Bertels- 
mann, Giitersloh, 1935), p. 8. 


2 A glance at nature teaches us that God has built the various worlds not side 
by — but in each other. To have proved this is to the credit of Professor J. von 
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world and beyond time, enters into time, into history.’ The leaven 
of the Sean belongs in the lump, and it has to leaven it all. The 
followers of Jesus are to be the light and the salt of the world and 
not of a small, delimited region. There is no other kingdom than 
that of the creation in which the kingdom of God is to be extended. 
For the creation is to be renewed and transfigured. And for this 
reason the missionary must take, as the foundation of his work, the 
saying of Jesus, ‘I came not to destroy but to fulfill’. The created 
orders, as they are marked out in customs and law, in the various 
corporations and forms of human community life, in race and 
nationhood, are the divinely ordained original structure for. the 
reception of the kingdom of God. Within those orders the missionary 
must plant the life-forces of the Gospel. Since, too, man cannot 
exist as pure spirit, but needs the body, the kingdom of God comes 
into existence not in empty space, but incorporated into the divine 
creation. And it must therefore be the aim of all missionary work to 
preserve the orders established through the creation and to protect 
them from dissolution through secularism. For only thus can the 
Christian community come to an integral Christian way of life, in 
which the renewing force of the Gospel can fully expand. Com- 
munities which dispense with these orders have really no sphere in 
which to operate. For the leaven of the Gospel lacks preci-ely the 
‘lump’ in which it belongs. 

The Christian life is thus thrust back into a concentration on its 
own inward resources, and on the life to come, a condition in which 
all that it can do is to foster what is often a somewhat emotional 
individual piety. Many Christian communities, and even younger 
churches overseas, seem to have arrived at that situation; for they 
lack the missionary dynamic. And another point must be noted here: 
the various spheres of human life must not remain outside the 
Christian community life of worship but must, rather, be drawn into 
it and be brought within the realm of the blessing and saving work 
of grace. 

Two aspects of secularism are particularly dangerous for the 
non-European peoples, all the more so because in themselves they 
have a certain justification. In their secularized form, however, and 
in the over-anxiety with which they are sought, they pave the way 
for the collapse of community life and impoverish the individual 
soul. Those dangers are individualism and intellectualism. The 
former preaches personal freedom and independence. It urges the 
non-European along the same road which western man has followed 
to isolation and loneliness. The final result is the atomization of 
society. It affects the non-European peoples with particular force in 
the sphere of the legal structure of their life. In politically dependent 
areas the European conception of the rights of the individual and the 


1 Liitgert, op. cit., p. 139. 
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collective basis of the indigenous people’s rights come right up 
against each other. How often in New Guinea we saw insensitive 

vernment officials, who thought it their duty to protect the 
individual from the community, giving decisions which invariabl 
evoked among the people the complaint: ‘Does the Government wis 
to destroy us, since it protects people who ruthlessly offend against 
our own legal order?’ 

Intellectualism is even more dangerous, in that, with the vast 
pressure for education apparent among non-Europeans, its true 
nature is not really perceived. Its main sphere of influence is in the 
higher ideale institutions. Through them the stream of intel- 
lectualism flows at its strongest into the world of the non-European 
peoples and secularizes their thinking. For in the sphere of knowledge 
yawns the deepest chasm which runs through the life of modern 
man, because the separation of religion and science is all but complete, 
Every government, whether metropolitan or colonial, regards the 
schools as its own particular domain. How far missions still exercise 
an influence in them depends on individual situations. But it can 
equally well be assumed that, in Africa and in the South Seas, eighty 
per cent of education at the lower levels is still in the hands of 
missions. And there the missions must devote to the schools the 
attention which, in their importance, is their due. The village school 
must become an integral part of the people’s village and community 
life. In the instruction given in mission schools religious teaching 
must not run parallel with the other subjects taught, but must 
occupy the central place in the whole curriculum. Religion, that is 
to say, must be the red thread running through everything. The 
individual subjects taught should be like the spectrum of the sun’s 
rays, like an analysis of the splendour of the creation and a glorifying 
of God’s grace. Since the oe of missions is weak in the higher 
educational sphere, they must take this fact into account in preaching 
and teaching, and draw the various spheres of human knowledge 
under the light of the divine word, so that God’s operations in nature 
and history, in grace and in judgment, are made apparent. Above all, 
we must show that the realm of knowledge and experience which we 
reach through our senses is not the ultimate reality. Only so can the 
breach in the realm of the soul be avoided or, if it is already present, 
can it be healed. 

An integral Christian way of life does not come about of its own 
accord. It is, rather, for the missionary to work deliberately for it 
through his own efforts. How to set about achieving it has been 
described impressively and in detail in the books of Dr Gutmann and 
Dr Keysser.1 Two examples may show, moreover, that different 


1 Chr. Keysser: Eine Papua-Gemeinde: Gottes Weg ins Hubeland (Neuendettelsau: 
Freimund Verlag, 1950). Br. Gutmann: Gemeinde-Aufbau aus dem Evangelium. 
Leipzig, 1925. 
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methods of work may produce a different result. When two young 
lads of the Hube tribe (which was still in a savagely heathen state), 
asked Keysser for baptism, he certainly instructed them, but he 
sent them back home unbaptized, so that they could labour there, 
with the mission-teachers, for the conversion of their tribe. They 
were only baptized when the tribe gave its consent and thereby 
announced its readiness to receive the Gospel. If Keysser had 
baptized the two lads, they would have been regarded as deserters 
and would have been expelled from the tribal association. The 
inevitable consequence would have been the disruption of the tribe. 
Among the Bongu tribe, in the Madang area of New Guinea, which 
is appreciably smaller than the Hube tribe, and among whom 
missionary work began eighteen years sooner, such a breach did in 
fact come about. There, at present, some eighteen hundred Christians 
are to be found among 8800 heathen, the latter completely secularized. 
In missionary history there is no lack of examples of the fact that 
the preservation of community structure vitally concerns the indigen- 
ous people themselves. The following statement occurs in a recent 
report of the Gossner Mission in India: ‘We have not hitherto 
succeeded in winning individual Christians. They seem, rather, to 
refer to be accepted on a village basis.’ It is precisely experiences in 
ndia, where the caste question renders the situation particularly 
difficult, which have shown that it is possible to win the lower 
castes and that in that way many onganicalty constituted communities 
are won. Bishop Pickett states that fact with much conviction: 
The missionaries in practically every area . .. sought individual 
converts and tried to destroy their connexion with castes. They saw castes 


only as obstructions to the spread of the Gospel, never as channels along 
which it would spread.’ 


We came to realize in New Guinea what powers the Gospel is 
able to release if the tribes turn to it as integral bodies and to see that 
a new beginning can take place in all spheres of human life. The 
amazing missionary strength of our Papuan communities would have 
been unthinkable without this solidarity of Christian life. Between 
the building of a people on the basis of an experience of the Gospel 
and one which comes about in the secular sphere the difference is 
like that between day and night. Such communities as the former 
are not, of course, absolutely immune to secularism. But com- 
munities whose whole sphere of life is determined by the Gospel 
can also defend themselves along the whole line. That was proved 
in New Guinea when the ‘Cargo Cult’ infiltrated the communities.? 
On the other hand, if there is a section of the people which has been 


1 Christian Mass Movements in India (N.Y.: Abingdon Press. London: Inter- 
national Missionary Council, 1934), p. 56. 
2 See G. Pilhofer: Synkret. Kulte u. sdkularistische Strémungen unter den 
Papua. E.M.Z., no. 5, 1949. 
Io 
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cut loose by secularist influences from the community, it provides 
such irrupting influences with a hiding-place in which demonic 
forces may lurk. Examples, again, may be found in New Guinea. 
We may say that regions which have not been laid hold of by the 
Gospel provide a vacuum into which secularism penetrates. 

1 missionary work must be carried out from an eschatological 
viewpoint; and we missionaries must obviously be conscious of the 
fact that it is not we who bring about the fulfilment of the kingdom 
of God, but the Lord Himself, with His second coming. But we may 
not, for that reason, overlook the fact that, wherever the Gospel is 
preached and received, the kingdom of God begins. And that is an 
eschatological event. And therefore it is not the completion, but the 
beginning, of the kingdom of God that we, with our proclaiming of 
world salvation, are to prepare. We should be unprofitable servants 
if, in our lack of faith, we did not have utter confidence in the Gospel 
to gain not a partial but a complete victory, and if we did not base 
our labours entirely thereon. We know, too, that Jesus claims the 
whole world and all the nations. And this totalitarian demand 
tolerates no limitation or restriction. Jesus does not speak or think 
in terms of the particular, but of the universal. His prophetic vision 
covers not merely individuals, but the nations, that is to say, man- 
kind. However we choose to interpret the vy in the missionary 
command, it always comes back to the fact that the Lord is not 
looking at the individual heathen in his isolation, but at the heathen 
in the groups of peoples and nations in which they exist. It is not 
individuals, but nations, which shall be gathered before Him as 
Judge (Matt. 25: 32), and in the Book of the Revelation, the reference 
is to the nations in the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21: 24 and 26).1 The 
history of the Church makes it clear that the winning of the nations 
is the Lord’s purpose. Under Constantine the Empire Church was 
founded, and among the Germanic tribes, as among the European 
peoples as a whole, national churches came into being. G.-Warneck 
and other missionary scholars took the view that the christianization 
of a nation leads to a national church. It is true, of course, that 
difference of opinion on the Corpus Christianum has arisen to-day 
and that the justification for the national church has been called in 
A epinney But let us now endeavour, so far as we are able, to look at 

e past, not through the spectacles of modern times, and seriously 
to consider what the fate of the Church would have been, if the 
struggle for its existence had not been brought to a victorious 
conclusion in the first three hundred years. One may assume that 
in all probability it would have resulted in the walling-up of the 
Church. History also shows us examples of the same kind. And let 
us go a step further and ask what the life of our western nations 


1 In both places Luther translates €#vy by ‘heathen’, which is in any event 
contrary to the sense. 
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would be like to-day if its integral unity were not to be found, for a 
thousand years and more, in the Gospel. The fact that, in spite of 
all the secularism that has come about, tolerable conditions still 
prevail and that in our public life Christian forces are still to be 
discerned, indicates an influence none the less surviving from the 

ast. For even those sections of the people which have broken with 
the Church live, though they themselves may not be conscious of 
doing so, on the Christian inheritance which has come down to us 
through hundreds of generations and which is not yet entirely spent. 

And if it is a fact that the Lord lays claim to the nations, then 
our work, too, must be directed to that end. For Goethe’s phrase, 
‘according to the law on which it began’, also applies to missionary 
work. The foundation-laying work on the mission fields forms, so 
to speak, the laws which determine subsequent developments. 
Through going the wrong way to work missions can be implicated 
in the destruction of the integral unity of a people among whom 
they labour. For then they block the way to the creation of a national” 
church. Whether and to what extent that purpose is achieved is 
determined entirely by the Lord. We know, moreover, that a nation 
never becomes one hundred per cent Christian; even in a Christian 
nation a secular element will always be present. But the great distinc- 
tion is admittedly whether a nation’s public life is determined and 
stamped by the Gospel or by. secularism. On the other hand, it 
should be obvious that, in the long run, no nation can endure the 
splitting of its existence into two. The reversion of the nations to 
totalitarian political systems is proof of that. If a co-ordination of the 
various spheres of life is not achieved in the Gospel, then it comes 
about on the political plane. 

The precise causes of the obscurity and uncertainty which 
hinder missions from earnestly striving after the goal which is 
revealed to them, are to be found in the tearing apart of the first 
and third articles. Missions can only preserve to the nations the 
integral unity which secularism is severely endangering, and restore 
it to them in the Gospel in a sanctified form, if a synthesis has been 
effected between the first and third articles. For the kingdom of the 
creation and the kingdom of God form a unity of spirit and body. 
It is our commission, through our labours, to introduce, or at least 
to help to clear the way for, this unity; and it is our task to carry it 
out with devotion. Then will the word of Jesus concerning Mary 
also apply to us: ‘She hath done what she could’ (Mark 14: 8). 


G. PILHOFER 








MESSIANIC MOVEMENTS IN WESTERN 
NEW GUINEA 


By F. C. KAMMA 


A FEW years after their arrival in New Guinea in 1855 the first 
missionaries came upon what was to them a somewhat strange 
story; and it was in 1857 that they recorded it in a paper on ‘the land, 
eople and customs of the inhabitants of the so-called Doreh-Baai’, 
t was there that they began the work which was so hard and 
unfruitful for fifty years. 

What they recorded was the myth of Mansren Manggundi. It 
was a remarkable narrative, combining both traditional ond wotell 
elements. About ten years later a native movement took place in 
which the most conspicuous figure was a man who called himself 
Konoor, after the son of Mansren Manzggundi, and who succeeded 
in stirring up the whole population of some villages by his claim to 
have had a vision. Visions were so much part and parcel of Papuan 
life that the mere declaration of the fact resulted in a kind of revolt 
against the rules of daily life. People began to abandon work and 
danced whole nights, while in the daytime they slept or gathered 
food. This state of affairs continued for about a month. Each time 
pre Papen it was possible to recognize the performance of the myth 
of Mansren Manggundi, but always the ceremony ended with songs 
of another kind, “do mamun’ (murder song), in which they made a 
list of the enemies who had to be removed. 

The myth of Mansren Manggundi runs as follows: 

In time immemorial there ved on the islet of Meok Wundi 
(near Wiak) an old and ugly man named Manarmakeri (a name 
denoting an infectious skin disease). Being unmarried, he had no 
offspring and therefore he lived in the house of his sister. Near the 
village he occupied himself with tapping’ palm trees to get swan 
(palm-wine). He made a careful cut in the blossoming part of the 
tree-top and each morning enjoyed the taste of the juice which had 
dripped during the night into a piece of bamboo. Once he found 
the bamboo empty and, becoming very angry, decided to keep watch 
in order to catch the thief who was stealing his precious wine. 

For a whole night he lay hidden near the foot of the tree, and 
towards dawn he saw a great light coming from heaven. It was the 
morning star, Sampari, who seated himself upon the top of the tree 
and changed into a youth. Before he could get hold of the bamboo, 
the old man climbed the tree and seized hold of him. Manarmakeri, 


very angry, accused Sampari of making much trouble by stealing 
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away the only comfort left to him. Sampari, in danger of death 
because of the coming dawn, asked Manarmakeri what he would 
take to set him free. ‘I am poor and have nothing to eat, but make 
me as you are, or I hold you till dawn’, replied Manarmakeri. So 
Sampari told him to spring into a fire of iron-wood and he would 
become the equal of Sampari himself. 

Not yet satisfied, the old man also received a piece of wood of 
magic — whatever he wanted, he had only to draw it on the 
sand of the beach with the piece of wood and he would get it. But 
still the old man did not loosen his grip until he had obtained a 
third gift: a fruit which he had only to cast in the direction of a 
maiden if he wanted a child. Then he set the youth free. 

Seeing a young virgin taking a bath, he resolved to test the power 
of the fruit and succeeded. The girl became pregnant and bore a 
son, a fact which caused much quarrelling in i amily of the girl, 
who did not know who was the child’s father. The child grew Pat 
but cried continually and drove the family nearly mad. ‘He is crying 
for his father’, they concluded, and arranged a dancing-party, so 
that the child himself might identify his father. After the young men 
had passed by, dancing and springing, the older men came along, 
but the child still cried. At last the very old ones were prompted to 
take part. And behold: the youngster called ‘Father, father’, pointing 
to Manarmakeri, who stumbled by, leaning on his stick. 

The dancing-party came to a sudden end. The family, outraged 
with anger at this humiliating union, left the three of them on the 
islet, after destroying the houses, gardens and canoes. But, thanks to 
the gift obtained from Sampari, they were able to survive in the now 
deserted place. The young wife, Ninggai, and her son, however, 
complained of loneliness. So the family set sail in an outrigger canoe, 
(called forth by the use of the magic piece of wood). 

In the middle of Geelvink Bay, Manarmakeri called the island 
Mufor into being, and they went ashore. Once, when Manarmakeri 
was walking in the forest, he saw himself mirrored in a shell filled 
with water. He became ashamed of his appearance and understood 
his wife’s disgust with him. Remembering Sampari’s promises, he 
lit a big fire of iron-wood, sprang into the flames and suddenly his 
old skin fell from him nie he was miraculously changed into a 
brilliant youth, while his old skin turned into gongs, bracelets and 
porcelain. Seeing in the shell-mirror that his skin was white, he 
sprang for the second time into the flames. Now his skin became a 
nice dark brown colour and, very content, he adorned himself with 
the bracelets and walked in the direction of his house. His young wife, 
seeing a stranger coming, hid herself, as is the custom, but her son 
Konoor cried: ‘Father is coming’. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ninggai enjoyed the new appearance 
of Manarmakeri, who called himself now Mansren Manggundi (the 
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Lord Himself), she still had no-one to talk to. So she prompted 
her husband to draw houses in the sand. So the four houses of 
Mufor came into being. Later on they formed the four main 
divisions of the tribe—the Er. Here Mansren Manggundi reigned 
over his people, settled customs and tabus, cured the sick and raised 
the dead. They never lacked food, because he provided them with 
all they needed. But a woman whose child had died lost confidence 
in his power, most of the other inhabitants revolted against him and 
he took his departure. Some people believe that he has gone to the 
West, others that he has settled on the shore of the great Mamberamo 
river. But: he will come back. And when he comes back, the golden 
age—the Koreri—will begin. 

A discussion of the myth and of the ritual involved is perha 
best preceded by a brief survey of the most remarkable of t 
messianic movements that have occurred. 

As mentioned above, these movements were soon encountered 
by the early missionaries. But it is remarkable that they heard only 
the first part of the myth. People did not mention the end of it, the 
belief that Mansren 7 ida» will return. In fact, the missionaries 
could not connect the movements with the myth. They only found 
their work greatly threatened and the inhabitants of the island 
villages in a state of much unrest. So they denounced the Konoors 
as false prophets. : 

In the course of the years we see how modern elements play an 
important réle and how the myth became known in full. 

The movements occurred on the islands of Wiak, Mufor and 
Jappen. They had a messianic character in which apocalyptic 
features were mingled. Thus, in 1931, a movement led by Wasjari 
began among the Wiak emigrants of the so-called Radja Ampat 
islands (lying between New Guinea and Halmaheira). Wasjari claimed 
to have had a vision in which Mansren Manggundi appeared to him 
in human form, declaring that after ten days he planned to come 
down to earth. This would happen on the little islet of Reni, the 
most northern of the Ayu islands (north of the Equator), which 
plays an important réle in the version of the myth told in the Radja 
Ampat. Reni was the last place in which Mansren Manggundi had 
lived. From here he had taken his departure and thither he would 
return. Wasjari claimed to be ‘King of Papua’, but as such he was 
known only by the inhabitants of the island of Waigeu, who prob- 
po did not know the myth. But this title does not cover the reality 
and the nature of the Konoor. 

One can to some extent compare the use of such a name in 
foreign languages with the use of names in Pidgin English, for each 
supernatural being, for example, is called ‘devil’, and the dancing- 
places of the ritual performances ‘devil-ground’. The same system 
also applies in the Malay language, which was used in court. 
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In court Wasjari was convicted on the grounds that he made 
himself King of Papua and had prophesied the destruction of the 
world in a few days. The latter accusation was obviously true. 
Wasjari told his followers that the world would turn dark and sink. 
Therefore Mansren Manggundi told Wasjari to build a big canoe, 
and he had to draw the shape of it in the sand of the Reni beach. 
This ‘ship’, when ready, would take them all off and save their lives. 
Everyone who wanted to be saved had to pay tribute to Wasjari; 
everyone must gather the whole harvest from the gardens, cease 
forced labour and stop paying taxes. 

The result of this ‘message’ was a kind of revolt. A large crowd, 
gathered on Reni, danced all night. The myth of Manarmakeri 
was performed several times and the whole island became a turmoil 
of whirling people. After the third night the decisive moment passed 
without the coming of Mansren Manggundi. Wasjari went into his 
house and received just in time a new revelation, telling him that 
Mansren had delayed his coming till the ‘ship’ should be ready. 
The Government heard of the movement and sentenced Wasjari 
to eight months in prison, where he went on with his plans. 

Before Wasjari was set free, word came from Waigeu, in the 
gulf of Manjalibit. This time it was not a member of the Wiak tribe, 
but one belonging to the so-called Amber, living round the gulf. 
During Wasjari’s first revolt they sent representatives, who returned 
with a message and two ancestor poles. These poles were erected 
in two villages, marking the places round which the believers had to 
gather in order to escape the coming catastrophe. Then they cut 
their fruit trees and ceased to work in their gardens. This movement 
is the more remarkable in that, although the Amber belong to a non- 
Wiak tribe, they adopted, as a result of culture contact, this new way 
of salvation from the troubles of life. 

Wasjari was still in gaol when word came from this very tribe. 
A man named Tanda (meaning ‘sign’) claimed to have had revelations 
of the Mansren figure. At first Tanda did not mention the name of 
Mansren Manggundi, but declared he had been visited by his 
‘demon’. Fleeing from his two ever-quarrelling wives, he took up 
his abode in the forest on the banks of a small stream, Kajawat. 
After being visited by this demon, he saw in a new vision three 
beings. One of them, with a white skin, called himself Mansren 

Manggundi. Tanda was placed in a motor-boat and was brought in 
afew ee to Reni. Still in his vision he heard the voice of Mansren, 
who promised to come down to earth in Tanda’s village. After this 
they would never run short of any kind of food, clothing or materials, 
ind the paying of taxes would bother them no longer. After 
apocalyptic occurrences the Mansren’s boat would come, a ship 
of tremendous size (about two miles long). Big crowds gathered at 
the appointed places and danced for eight nights. Tanda slept in his 
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house, covered with a white cloth, and each newcemer had to prostrate 
himself before him. But all was in vain. After eight nights nothing 
happened and the exhausted dancers went home. 

t this time Wasjari was set free, and continued the movement 
on Reni, followed by thousands of ——_ From a great distance, 
from the island of New Guinea itself, they came and took part. The 
crowd built a fine house of iron-wood for Mansren to live in. But 
alas, the critical moment, on the last night after the monster dance, 
me without Mansren appearing. The Government again gaoled 

asjari, this time for four months. 

In 1934 a new movement was reported from North Batanta. 
Warbesren, also from Wiak, was here the Konoor. His followers had 
to pay in pearls, birds of paradise and amber. As a sign of his new 
status he took a young girl as his second wife and promised to 
establish a factory. The ship of the Mansren he described as a steamer 
with four funnels. The movement was attended by members of 
several tribes: from Tiping, Seget, Kofiau and Misol, some 150 
miles to the West. The Government put a sudden stop to it and 
Warbesren, in turn, was imprisoned. But notwithstanding ever 
heavier punishment, the movements could not be arrested; and in 
1936 word came of a new revolt, this time on the island of Pam. 
Here the missionaries had been at work for ten years. 

This time the Mansren, accompanied by his Queen of Heaven, 
Insren Seinona, was seen by Njawamos, a member of a sub-tribe of 
the Wiak people. He was to prepare the coming of the tremendous 
Mansren steamer. The native teacher and the missionary had first 
to be killed, together with all the white people, including the District 
Officers. A totally new element was the idea that Mansren Manggundi 
would cause a war between the Netherlands and Japan. Njawamos 
died in prison in 1938, and that was the end of the larger movements 
in the Radja Ampat islands. But nearly every year a kind of local 
messianism is reported. 

The reader will have noticed a certain monotony in the succession 
of all these movements, which are only distinguishable from one 
another by their adoption of new and modern features. They never 
became dangerous, for the Government was as vigilant as a fire- 
brigade in a large city. The most important cause, however, of the 
cessation of the movements was the conversion to Christianity of 
the Ayu islands. We shall see later how cautious one has to be in 
accepting conclusions connected with ‘conversion’. The whole 
question of adaptation and the possibilities inherent within the 
culture in question must be considered. 

We now turn again to the islands of Wiak and Supuri. Between 
1905 and 1940 the whole — of about thirty thousand people 
became Christian. During that time the only remaining place where 
one might expect a messianic movement to begin was in the Radja 
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Ampat group, where a Wiak population of several thousand people 
lived, the result of emigration in the course of some two hundred 

ears and more. In 1936 they were still heathen. It seemed almost 
impossible from the missionary point of view that a Mansren move- 
ment should occur on Wiak. 

After the publication of papers by the present writer on ‘Living 
Heathenism’! (which deals with the Wiak people in the Radja 
Ampat), and ‘Papuan Adventism’,? the Rev. ‘T. Hogerwaard pub- 
lished an article on ‘Revivalling Heathenism’. He described the 
revival of a kind of messianism, occurring in the neighbourhood of 
Hollandia, known as the ‘Simson Movement’. Simson, a Christian, 
worked for several months in the house of a colonist. This colonist, 
a Eurasian, told Simson something of the spiritualist books in his 
possession. This knowledge, mingled with the cult of the dead 

rformed in former days in that area, formed the elements of 

imson’s message. He, too, claimed to have a kind of revelation and 
communication with the dead. Being performed on the graves, this 
movement is also called the ‘grave-cult’. 

The message of Simson turned on a golden age. The missionaries 
did not reveal their whole secret, according to Simson, but only those 

arts of the Scriptures which they want the Papuans to learn. Those 

idden parts written in favour of the Papuans held the secret of life. 
This secret, Simson brought to light as the way in which the Papuans 
could get rich. He accused the missionaries and the other white 
settlers of having altered the addresses on the chests despatched to 
New Guinea, so that they did not reach their rightful owners. They 
were sent by the Papuan Messiah, who was at the time in the 
Netherlands, and he was the source of the prosperity of the Dutch 
and the Europeans. From now on the cargo must reach the _ 
people: the Papuans. The whole movement took the form of a 
‘cargo cult’, which is also known in the mandated territory of New 
Guinea, with Madang as its centre. A great deal of the area was in 
unrest, and not only the old followed Simson, but many of the young 
people too. {Eventually Simson was beheaded by the Japanese.) 

Even though such a movement had proved possible in Christian 
areas, it was nevertheless impossible to anticipate the movement 
which occurred during the first months of the second world war 
among the Wiak tribe. It was an occurrence of such tremendous 
size, sweeping the whole area, that when it subsided it left over one 
thousand victims and several churches had been burned down. The 
centre of the movement was Wiak, more particularly two small islets, 
Rani and Insubabi, near the big village of Sowek. It was in 1939 that 
an old woman named Angganita, who was isolated on Insubabi for 
leprosy, and had been reported dead five times, recovered and 


1 Tydschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, vol. 83, 1939, pp. 187, 289, 387. 
® Tydschrift de Opwekker, 1941. 
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claimed to have had a vision in which she saw Mansren Manggundi. 
The news spread fast and a crowd made its way to Insubabi. 
Angganita gave her message and, regarding her recovery as proof of 
the authenticity of her words, everyone believed her. Mansren was 
coming, she said, in his steamer, loaded with all the treasures for 
which a Papuan longs. Nobody wanted to miss the arrival of Mansren, 
so the tiny islet was soon crowded with believers. 

It was now May 1940, so the District Officer could not do much 
about it, as he was occupied with the new situation caused by the 
invasion of the Netherlands. The island’s two policemen, both of 
them Papuans, did little against the movement until the arrival of 
some Indonesian police. Insubabi was then cleared and Angganita 
went to prison. But the court sat in Jappen and people of Sowek had 
to bring her there in their canoe. For lack of sufficient evidence 
against her, as she was defended by the Sowek people (her own — 
the officer in charge set her free. On her return to Wiak, the people 
welcomed her, acclaiming her arrival as a tremendous victory, due 
to her magic forces. She herself boasted that she could turn policemen 
into stones. She immediately delivered a new message from Mansren, 
people came anew and the previous events were repeated. But this 
time the District Officer of Korido sent word to his superiors and for 
the second time Angganita was arrested. Her family and some of her 
followers grew so angry that one of them, Stefan Dawan, killed 
an Ambonese policeman and wounded a Papuan one, and the 
District Officer had to flee for his life. Angganita was put in prison 
on Wiak. 

But now the Japanese appeared on the scene. In Manokuari, 
the capital of New Guinea, they set all the prisoners free, putting 
into effect their proclaimed intention of liberating the Papuans. 
Among the ex-prisoners was Stefanus Simopjaref, a murderer. He 
returned to his homeland, Wiak, and joined the movement. When 
the Allies bombed Manokuari, many of the Japanese were killed, 
but not a single Papuan died. “The idea occurred to Stefanus that 
this was no mere coincidence, but a message for those who under- 
stood. All the Japanese would perish, and at the same time the 
Papuans, as a chosen people, would live and flourish.’ 

As Angganita was still in prison, Stefanus claimed to be the new 
Konoor. His message was as follows: ‘We are Christians, but now 
we see it all in a new and truer light. The missionaries have deceived 
the Papuans on purpose. They have torn out the first pages of the 
Bible, where it was clearly stated that Jesus Christ was one of our 
own race, a Papuan, and not a white foreigner, as the missionaries 
wanted us to believe. From the moment the foreigners arrived we 
had to obey orders and were no longer free in our own land. But 


1 Hugo Pos: “The Revolt of the Manseren’. Am. Anthrop., Vol. 52, No. 4, 
October-December, pp. 561-5. 
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now our time is coming, the masters will be slaves and the slaves 
become masters.’ In his first message Stefanus added some elements 
from the speeches of a Japanese officer about Asia Raja (Greater 
Asia), and Stefanus told his listeners that his purpose was to liberate 
the whole of New Guinea. Stefanus and his followers built a new 
village on Rani, organized the whole movement, planned to liberate 
Angganita and to intern the native teachers who had denounced her. 
They overran the places where District Officers had their quarters, 
disarmed the police and captured the teachers who would not join 
the movement. They were interned on Rani. But on July 13th a 
Japanese vessel machine-gunned Rani and captured Stefanus and 
Angganita. They were brought to Manokuari and probably beheaded, 
for nobody has ever heard of them again. 

But this was not the end. Four different groups, led by Konoors 
in several parts of Wiak, intensified their efforts. ‘The most important 

roup, near Mokmer, had as Konoor Jan Simopjaref, brother of 
tefanus. After a first warning the Japanese came back and machine- 
nned the whole place, killing about five hundred Papuans. Some 
apuan policemen joined the Japanese in their atrocities, and this 
fact the seaman did not forget. 

The second group, with Korinis Boseren, was armed with sticks 
(since Mansren was to turn the sticks into guns), and Korinis gave 
his men ‘sacred water’, making them invulnerable; they had no fear 
of the Japanese. A District Officer, a missionary teacher and some 
Chinese fell as their victims. When a Japanese officer arrived and 
threatened Korinis with his sword, he killed the Japanese too. Then 
the army came and massacred the whole village of Sansundi, Korinis 
being killed by his own people in order that they might escape 
further trouble. 

Since the plan was to liberate the whole of New Guinea, the 
islands of Mufor and Jappen were also visited by the ‘Mansren 
people’. They burned down several churches, but, notwithstanding 
this fact, they renamed their own villages with names from the 
Bible. Rani became Gadara; Insubabi, Judaea; Sowek was Bethlehem 
and Angganita Maria. But law and order were restored by the 
Japanese. Subsequent events are graphically described by the 
Rev. D. A. ten Haaft, who visited the islands shortly after the war: 


Then the Americans attacked the airfield of Wiak and conquered the 
island after a bloody battle. The legend of Mansren Manggundi now became 
true. Numerous ships poured their riches on the shores of the very island, 
Meok Wundi, where Manarmakeri once lived, and the Papuans got their 
chance too. They received food and they bartered their curios for textile 
and other riches. Moreover the Americans gave them guns and in mopping- 
up operations they received a bonus of a guilder for every head or for a 
couple of ears of their enemies the Japanese. When the Americans left the 
island they left a good deal of their stocks and the Papuans were not allowed 
to take them away. Was this the end of the legend of Mansren Manggundi? 
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Let there be no mistake, Mansren Manggundi is still living and he is expecte 
to come back to New Guinea. The movement is over, but the belief still 
remains somewhere hidden in the hearts of the Papuans, though the 
experience with the Japanese has taught them a terrible lesson.! 


THE MEANING OF THE MOVEMENTS 


It is important to consider first of all the circumstances in which 
the movements came about and secondly their essential aims. 

It is a remarkable fact that almost everywhere these movements 
arose as a result of the contact of white strangers with illiterate 
people. We may cite the well-known ghost dance among the Indian 
tribes of the western United States, the Pyote cult among the 
Arapaho, the ‘Vailala Madness’ in the Gulf of Papua, the Njoeli 
movement in Borneo and the Parhudamdam movement in Sumatra. 
As far as is known, there are thirteen different movements of this 
kind in New Guinea alone. The fact that they are found only among 
the so-called ‘primitive’ tribes in their proto-historic period makes 
it the more probable that these cults are a result purely of cultural 
contact. Therefore cultural anthropology describes them as ‘contra- 
acculturative movements.’ Professor Herskowits, in Man and his 
Works,? writes: 


It is essentially out of contacts involving dominance of one people over 
another that contra-acculturative movements arise, those movements 
wherein a people come to stress the value in aboriginal ways of life, and to 
move aggressively, either actually or in fantasy, towards the restoration of 
those ways, even in the face of obvious evidence of their impotence to 
throw off the power that restricts them. 


Professor Monica Hunter states: ‘. . . an assumption has grown 
that reaction to foreign domination must take the form of escape 
into other-worldliness’ in order to meet the situation.3 

But here we have to ask: why must it take this particular form? 
And when it is only a reaction to foreign domination, is it perhaps a 
flight from reality, because the people involved have no political 
power to liberate themselves? Or is it a way of securing the aid of 
supernatural power in order to deal with the situation in a magical 
way, so familiar to them in their previous religious life? 

We cannot understand these movements without the myths. 
Outward influences could never have resulted in a reaction of this 
kind if the inner sources had not made it possible. The outward 
influences stressed only the needs and made the ultimate goal of 
their former culture the more desirable. Concerning New Guinea 


1 De Heerbaan, March, 1948, p. 71 f, and Tydschrift voor Nieuw Guinea, 1948, 
with summary in English. 

2 New York: Knopf, 1948, p. 531. 

® Reaction to Conquest (Oxford University Press, 1936). 
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we therefore avoid the terms anti-acculturation and revivalism, 
because they deal with secondary causes only and reveal nothing of 
the real character of these movements. 

When the first missionaries in New Guinea reported the myth 
and the occurrence of the movements, the Dutch Government 
had not yet settled in the island and the missionary work had not 
yet succeeded in ‘making converts’. So the old custom still ruled 
the whole social life, and the native religious system remained 
unaltered. 

In the background of Papuan daily life hovers the ‘mythical 
time’ and, stimulated by the sorrows and troubles of life, this 
‘possibility’ is ever in mind. Their myths and folk-tales reveal the 
tension between everyday reality and the longed-for situation. 

What is the essence of this mythical time? It is to possess the 
secret of life which the ancestors possessed, but which later generations 
have accidentally lost. The myth of Mansren Manggundi is a fine 
example of the real status of man before and after he got hold of the 
secret. 

Like Manarmakeri, man lives in a precarious state, depending 
on the most uncertain powers for his means of existence and for 
his future existence (in his meee By mere chance Manarmakeri 
was able to lay hold of the secrets of life, and then became Mansren 
Manggundi—Lord Himself. This name does not indicate a kind of 
deification of man, but means: man is lord, he is free and wholly 
independent. But independence has no political character here, 
notwithstanding the fact that, after’ domination by foreigners, 
political independence formed part of their ‘ideals’. After his 
metamorphosis Mansren Manggundi possessed heavenly power to 
meet the most urgent needs. He could even raise the dead and restore 
the mythical time, including the ancestors, who were victims of their 
unfavourable conditions. Man thus became wholly independent. 
But, alas, through stupidity and lack of confidence, the community 
lost the secret of life when Mansren Manggundi took his departure. 
As, however,. he is immortal and a member of their tribe, he will 
one day return to his people. The culture which the ancestors 
transmitted is very important, being a way of life. But from the point 
of view of the mythical time, it is only a substitute, as the main and 
ultimate goal is the restoration of that time. 

The constant addition of new features is due to the altered 
conditions. There is not the slightest objection to modern elements, 
whether material or religious. But with people it is the reverse. As 
there is no objection to Papuan tribes who are allowed to take part, 
there is no proselytizing. Only the white strangers are excluded, lest 
the returning Mansren should not recognize his own country. 

As for the new conditions of life, they sometimes constitute new 
forms of hardship and a frustration of genuine cultural life and, in 
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trying to overcome this, the movements often take the form of contra- 
acculturation. But this only holds for foreign domination, The 
Papuans never refrain from using new and modern utensils, since 
Mansren Manggundi uses them too. Mansren Manggundi now 
remains in the West, and is the source of the prosperity and power 
of the West—all kinds of cargo and things never heard of are due to 
his magical power. It is, therefore, quite understandable that some 
Konoors in their visions saw Mansren Manggundi wearing clothes 
or with a white skin. Nor is it impossible that he will arrive in a 
motor-boat, a steamer or even an aeroplane. There is only one 
condition for the believers: when he comes his people must be 
recognizable. In the nights when they dance and expect Mansren 
Manggundi to return they all are clad in loin-cloths, lest Mansren 
should not recognize his own people. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES: MISSION AND GOVERNMENT 


The first missionaries, who were German, came into Dutch 
New Guinea in 1855 and were joined by the two first missionaries of 
the ‘Utrechtse Zendingsvereniging’ in 1862. Their experiences and 
those of their fellow-missionaries were just as bad as those of the 
missionaries in New Guinea and Papua later on. The question of 
giving up such unfruitful work was mooted several times, but faith 

eld on and gradually a change came. For various reasons the people 
became more friendly and more ready to accept, or at least to listen 
to, what the white missionaries had to say. When after 1898 the 
Dutch Government was established, other elements came into the 
picture. The prohibition of head-hunting, of the killing of witches 
and of the capturing of slaves; the Royal Steam Packet Company’s 
decision to at New Guinea, which led to the coming of Chinese 
traders, who brought money into general use; the introduction in 1912 
of taxes and of forced labour (for the building of bridges and roads) 
are only a few of the more spectacular. 

As each ‘primitive’ culture is an integrated whole, religious, 
social and economic, it is easy to understand why the new elements 
and situations exercised a disintegrating influence and resulted in a 
feeling of uncertainty and bewilderment. In 1906 and 1907 a distinct 
awakening took place, partly caused by the new circumstances but 
largely due to the work of the missionaries, who sacrificed their lives 
for the sake of the a To some extent the old systems had been 
undermined through the impact of western influences, but only a 
new foundation could meet the difficulties which arose as a result 
of this destruction. More and more Papuans chose ‘the new way of 
life’. But Christianity came to them as an isolated religious appeal, 
leaving the economic and social aspects out of account. 
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In the early years of the missionary work, however, several 
attempts were made to teach the Papuans more effective agricultural 
methods. But in those days their religious beliefs resisted new ways. 
After 1908 the reverse was the case. The absence of a comprehensive 
approach and later on, when steps were taken to teach the Papuans 
new methods of adaptation, lack of energy, caused by under-nourish- 
ment and unhealthy conditions, hindered reintegration. 

As part of their daily religious life, their organized institutions 
concerning the ancestors, the belief in a high God and the rituals of 
the circle of life of the socio-religious spheres were first of all replaced 
by Christianity. 

In the functional method of ethnology these institutions are 
regarded as an integral whole and as such they are to be replaced. 
But the messianic movements make clear to us that this is a somewhat 
optimistic view. It is obvious that some fundamental elements be- 
longing to the former institutions are lagging behind. But the opposite 
is possible too. In this case the old institutions stand firm but 
assimilate other elements from the new ones. 

In missionary work both forms are clearly discernible, though 
it is a remarkable fact that wishful thinking often makes one blind. 
The fact that institutions as a whole are not replaced by the decisive 
act of accepting Christianity by no means diminishes the importance 
of that step. It was a long and weary way before missions succeeded 
in christianizing the Papuans. But what really happened in the 
hearts of the ‘converts’ is difficult to explain. Some of the Papuans 
certainly saw in Christianity a new means to the end which their 
own culture and religion had tried in vain to secure. But even when 
they learned the true nature of the Gospel, the longing for their 
mythical time still unconsciously survived in their hearts. Some of 
them were disappointed when they saw that the acceptance of the 
Gospel did not result in all their needs being met, for obvious 
reasons, since their economic and, even more, their medical needs 
ran high. Noteworthy in this respect is the remark of a church elder 
at the grave of a child: ‘we do not yet know the whole secret’, by 
which he meant that the secret of immortality had not been mastered 
here and now. The fact that after the great Mansren Manggundi 
movement the Christians who had taken part attended church as 
usual also points to a kind of syncretism. 

But remarkable, too, was the ‘cargo cult’ movement near Madang. 
There the Christians themselves got the movement under reer. 
They ascribed it to ‘bad conditions and lack of confidence’. 

In this respect we have to mention also the magical practices 
and belief in witches which survive notwithstanding the fact of 
‘conversion’ to Christianity. Here, too, the needs and anxieties of 
life, with which the Church failed to cope, stimulated the young 
Christians to seek a remedy in the former ways. 
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But the question is not a — one. William Howells, in 
discussing magic and the ruling cult among the Bakatla of South 
Africa, remarks: 


They are now Christians and the ancestor cult has gone completely, 
But the code of ic has persisted unchanged and in full strength, showing 
that it was essentially different from and resisting the ruling cult, whatever 
the latter might be.* 


What is known among Europeans as ‘superstition’ is of the same 
character. Comparing magic and religion Howells states: 


Churchly religion looks to God who, if supplicated, may interfere in your 
favour and change the situation, amg by a miracle; in magic, however, 
no such attitude of piety is n . Magic has no supernatural patrons, 
Magic takes a cold-blooded view of things; magic can compel things to 
happen, whereas prayer to God can only attempt to persuade.* 


From this point of view we can compare the character of the 
messianic movements with the unorganized forms of religion outside 
the ruling cult. It is obvious that the movements are not practised 
asa aie cult. They come suddenly into being, on the initiative 
of a single person who claims to have received a vision. But the 
reaction of the community never fails and always takes the same 
course; in other words, after a vision it is up to them, and something 
has to be done to hasten the arrival of their hero. 

Psychologically, primitive people who accept Christianity seem 
to ri 4 an a outlet. The attitude of Christians is limited 
by what they feel to be its over-rational boundaries. The generalized 
patterns of the new behaviour based upon Christian belief are too 
clearly stamped with western intellectual teaching. The starting-point 
of the missionaries was, of course, the Gospel, but their essential aim 
is its acceptance by the heathen. But acceptance means integration, 
and integration means a kind of process in a given time. Acceptance 
of the faith may be the result of a long process, but it may also mean 
the starting-point. This will be the more true in the Christian mass 
movements, as they took place among the Wiak people. 

The Mansren movements, too, are in some ways an emotional 
outlet and a change over from passivity to pu, Real adaptation 
to a genuine Christian way of life founded on the Gospel means, 
next to the living Lord’s victory over the human heart, conscious 
rein tion. What the Papuans need is not a western mode of life, 
but a faith which has real power to shape their lives in their own way 
of appreciation, in their use of symbols, in their forms of art, in the 
integration of all their institutions. The Mansren movements remind 
the Papuan Christians and ourselves that there is still much to do. 


F. C. KamMMa 


1 The Heathens (London: Gollancz), p. 64. 
® Ibid, p. 65. 
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THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 
By JOHN BAILLIE, D.D.Litt. 


I 


Biygew pb aeey ITY consists essentially of a certain piece of news 

and of the effects which it has had upon men, both individually 
and socially. There is no such word as Christianity in the New 
Testament. What we now mean by that word is there spoken of 
simply as ‘the good news’. Moreover, it was news in the most literal 
sense of the word. A great philosopher sometimes puts forward a 
new theory of the universe and of the meaning of life, but he is 
not really bringing us any fresh news; he is merely putting a new 
interpretation upon old facts. Most of the religions of the world 
are also of this kind; they do not announce any new event, nor are 
they concerned with events of any kind, but only with setting men 
in a new relation to the unchanging order of things. They are 
concerned to make men realize for the first time the true significance 
of the situation in which they had always stood. But what Christianity 
is concerned to do is to make men realize that certain things have 
now happened which place them in a situation in which they had 
never been before. These things are given a definite date—‘under 
Pontius Pilate’ or ‘in the. fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Caesar, Pontius Pilate being overnor of Judaea, and Herod bein 
Tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip Tetrarch of Ituraea’; 
and the substance of the Christian news is that what then happened 
meant the dawning of a new age and what the New Testament 
calls a new ‘economy’ in the life of mankind. Jesus Himself was 
the first bearer of this news, and His first public utterances were 
concerned with its announcement. In the first chapter of our earliest 
Gospel we read that after John the Baptist was put in prison, 
‘Jesus came into Galilee, proclaiming the good news of God, and 
saying the kairos (the critical date) has come, and the reign of God 
is at hand; change your minds and believe the good news’.* 

The single object of the Christian missio enterprise is to 
spread this news and to endeavour to adjust the world’s life to 
its new demands. The New Testament word which is translated 
in the Authorized Version as ‘to preach the Gospel’ is ebayyeALeoba, 
to evangelize, and it means literally to carry the good news. The 
other word which is regularly ad in the New Testament in this 

1 Luke 3: 1. ‘ ® Mark 1: 14-15. 
II 101 
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connexion is papripera, a legal word which means to testify or 
give evidence. It is, however, very significant that it soon came to 
mean what we mean by an English derivative from it, namely, to 
be a martyr. This was because in the first age of persecution it was 
felt, not only that the most effective testimony to the good news 
was borne by those who suffered and died for it, but even that 
anyone who had succeeded in evading this fate could hardly have 
been very valiant in his testimony. And for myself personally a 
new light was cast on this ancient contraction of the word’s meaning 
during a short stay in Germany a few months after the termination 
of the recent war, when I found a certain disposition on the part 
of Christians in that country to distrust those of their leaders who, 
during the period from 1932 to 1945, had succeeded in avoiding 
all trouble with the National Socialist régime. And perhaps it is 
true more generally of our own generation, as it was in the second 
century, that the most potent witness borne to the good news has 
been the steadfastness of certain Christians under contemporary 
persecution. 

I have quoted from the first chapter of our earliest account of 
the life of Jesus. Let me now quote from the first chapter of the 
Acts of His apostles. We read there that, after His Resurrection 
and immediately before His Ascension, His apostles asked Him 
whether the final consummation was now at hand; and His answer, 
you remember, was that the date of this consummation was not 

iven them to know, ‘but you shall receive power, when the Holy 

pirit has descended upon you, and you shall be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem and in all Judaea and Samaria and to the end of the 
earth’.1 In these words the followers of Jesus received their final 
commission, and these words are the charter of the missionary 
enterprise. That is how Christians are to fill in the time between 
what we call the First and Second Advents. We still speak of this 
time as the years of grace; but the New Testament consistently 
teaches that to this end alone has this time of grace been allowed 
us. Almost at once this teaching began to be put in practice under 
St Paul’s leadership. The missionaries all seem to have assumed at 
first that the time of grace that was to be allowed them would be 
very short, and I think they would have been greatly surprised if 
they had been told that it was going to extend to at least nineteen 
vee 4 a half centuries, but that makes the vastness of the programme 
they set themselves all the more astonishing. There it stood in their 
charter: ‘You shall be my witnesses . . . to the end of the earth’; 
‘Go and make disciples of all nations.’? ‘Go into all the world, and 
proclaim the good news to all creation.’”* One might perhaps have 
expected that the Christian mission would begin in a small way, 
each convert carrying the testimony to his nearest neighbour, and 

1 Acts 1: 6-8. ® Matt. 28: 19. 3 Mark 16: 15. 
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the Christian community gradually enlarging itself by the intake of 
more and more individuals, Actually it began in the largest possible 
way. From the beginning St Paul had a map of the world in his 
mind; and his endeavour was to plant the beginnings of the Christian 
Church in the largest possible number of lands within the shortest 
possible time. 


II 


The measure of his success was astonishing. There have not 
been many other periods in history in which it would have been 
possible for St Paul to do what he then did. But just in that Augustan 
age all the Mediterranean lands had been united under a single 
tule, the pax romana prevailed and all the great trade routes were 
open as they had never been before. Despite the initial hostility of 
the Roman Emperors towards the Christian movement, it was the 
very strength of their rule which enabled that movement to spread; 
sae it was the unity of the civilization they created which enabled 
the Christian Church, within less than ten generations, to capture 
the Roman Empire as a unity, the imperial powers now themselves 

rofessing the Christian faith and exercising what they believed to 

“ a Christian rule over their subjects. Recent historians have, 
however, been much exercised by the question whether what really 
happened under Constantine and Theodosius was not that the 
Church conquered the world but that the world conquered the 
Church. Moreover, the same question is raised with reference to 
each of the later periods in which the prevailing secular powers 
have been most Christian in their profession, the Holy Roman 
Empire of the Middle Ages and the period after the Napoleonic 
wars. These, I su , are the three periods during which the 
influence of the hristian Church has been most powerful in 
the lands in which it had been already established, and when at the 
same time it was spreading most widely to other lands—the first 
five centuries, the three centuries following the Hildebrandine 
reforms, and then the nineteenth century. Certainly these were the 
ages in which the imagination of the Church was most engaged by 
the Pauline strategy of carrying the Gospel into new fields. As St 
Paul took advantage of the conditions created by the ascendancy 
of the Roman power, so the medieval Church benefited by the 
concordat of Empire and Papacy, and the nineteenth-century Church 
by the pax britannica. But the great and essential difference was that 
the most St Paul ever envisaged was a bare toleration on the part 
of the civil power; he never envisaged a situation, such as 3 me 
later periods were to enjoy, when the civil power would be, not 
only friendly to the Christian mission, but would, as itself a 
Christian power, even be concerned in some sense to advance it. 
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Ill 


The present situation has been created for us by the large-scale 
collapse of what I may call for short the nineteenth-century world. 
‘I find an outward symbol of this collapse in the fact that an old 
atlas, which I inherited from my father’s library and which had 
served me reasonably well until the outbreak of war in 1914, has 
now long ago been discarded as utterly useless. I find another in 
the fact that before 1914, I used to travel at large over Europe 
without ever possessing a passport or obtaining a single visa, whereas 
now every frontier I cross requires careful forethought about the 
correctness of my papers, and there are some frontiers which I am 
not allowed to cross at all. In the days of my youth the Gospel 
had free course in every part of the world except Tibet and 
Afghanistan, whereas now every year is bringing fresh restrictions. 

The remarkable spread of Christianity within the modern period 
had gone hand in hand with the even more remarkable spread of 
western culture, and the only reason why Christianity did not 
penetrate Tibet was that neither did western culture succeed in 
penetrating it. It was for many reasons inevitable that the two 
should travel hand in hand. For one thing, they were inextricably 
intermingled in the life of the homelands. It -was under Christian 
influence that the unity of western civilization had first been 
engineered. That unity was of a kind that could never have come 
into being among men who professed different faiths, or indeed 
among men who professed any other faith than the Christian. Our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers wanted the whole life of this 
country to be carried on under, as it were, a Christian umbrella— 
not only its services of worship but also its schools and universities, 
its hospitals, its political discussions and even (as they fondly 
persuaded themselves into believing) its trade and commerce. When, 
therefore, they explored and colonized beyond the bounds of the 
West, they were accompanied by a certain sense of mission. They 
supposed it to be ‘the white man’s burden’, as they called it, to 
bring western enlightenment, western education, western technology, 
western economy, western agricultural, sanitary, medical and other 
helps, to these coskenat peoples; and the work of evangelization 
tended to be thought of in the same way—as part of the white 
man’s burden. In some cases the missionary was first on the field, 
evangelization opening up the way for commerce rather than 
commerce for evangelization; and in almost all cases it was the 
missionary who set up the first schools and the first hospitals. 
Numerous languages were first reduced to writing by missionaries, 
and in many lands the missionaries were the earliest apostles of 
literacy. To this day the student of certain African languages can 
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find nothing to read in them but portions of the Bible and Christian 
catechisms. In these and other ways it was inevitable that the 
expansion of Christianity should be closely associated with the 
expansion of the culture of the West. 

This association was, of course, already of long standing. After 
all, we in these islands have only been doing to others what others 
had long ago done to us. When Christianity and civilization first 
reached us, they were already closely intermingled, and to no small 
extent they were brought to us at the same time by the same men; 
the prestige of the culture facilitating the acceptance of the faith, 
and the appeal of the faith at the same time smoothing the way 
for the introduction of the culture. In a sense this had to happen, 
because the native culture of these northern lands was so closely 
integrated with their pagan religion that any influence which 
destroyed the one was bound in the end to break down the other. 
Indeed it may be said that it was the necessity of accompanying 
the evangelization of the barbarian lands of northern Europe with 
a parallel work of civilization that first led, under the Frankish 
kings, to the creation of a united western culture as we understand 
it to-day. When, therefore, this culture came to be extended by 
ourselves to other continents, a similar situation was bound to arise. 
There also the association of the indigenous cultures with the 
indigenous religions was of the closest possible kind, and to disturb 
the one was at the same time to weaken the hold of the other. 
Even in the case of a comparatively advanced civilization like that 
of India, it became difficult to see how Hinduism could survive if 
the social system of caste were broken down, or alternatively how 
the caste system could find any continued justification except in 
Hindu religion; while in the case of savage tribes it was still more 
evident that the social structure and the religious ritual must stand 
or fall together. It seemed, then, to our fathers and grandfathers 
that they had no alternative but to offer their culture and their 
religion to the pagan lands, as it were on the same platter. To turn 
them from pagans into Christians was to disintegrate the social 
structure which had been associated with their paganism, and there- 
fore a new social structure must be offered to them. On the other 
hand, to civilize them without at the same time christianizing 
them was even more dangerous to their welfare. Their own pagan 
ritual may have been nasty enough and idolatrous enough, but it 
imposed its own restraints and tabus, it had its own orderly traditions 
and kept licence in check. If, therefore, we were to bring our western 
civilization to these peoples in a merely secular form, unaccompanied 
by the Christian restraints to which they have always been subjected 
in the homelands, their last state would be worse than their first. 
But the secular features of our civilization have already been most 
successfully exported to almost every corner of the globe, and there 
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is apparently no stopping them. Western science, western technics, 
and not least the western arts of war and western weapons of 
destruction are now of universal use, but every one of these thin 
is more a menace than an advantage to those who are not spiritually 
disciplined to control them. There are even parts of the world where 
elementary general education has had more bad results than good 
ones, because it had been introduced in secularized form. 


IV 


The changes which have overtaken the fortunes of the missionary 
enterprise within our own lifetimes, or since the outbreak of the 
first world war, are nearly all of them the result of the diminished 
prestige and hegemony of the western peoples. The United States 
of America, the British Commonwealth and western Europe may 
still hold the balance of power in their hands, but their line no 
longer goes through all the earth nor their words to the end of the 
world. Moreover, it is our very success in the spreading of our 
culture which has created this challenge to our leadership. Our own 
young men who went abroad were trained to be leaders; our public 
schools were in no small part directed to that end; but it was 
inevitable that when they endeavoured to impart the rest of what 
they had been taught to those to whom they were sent, they should 
at the same time be training them towards an eventual leadership 
of their own. The paternalist attitude of our fathers towards the 
oe of other races was therefore bound in the end to pass out 
of date, but the rapidity with which this had happened, accelerated 
like so many other things by the incidence of the two world wars, 
has taken us somewhat by surprise. One colonial people after another 
has swiftly developed a desire for its independence of western rule 
and, in desiring to order its life in its own way, has shown a desire 
to develop an individuality of its own different from that of the 
western nations. All these peoples are, of course, already very 
largely westernized, their very self-assertion against the West being 
itself largely a product of western ideas of liberty and self- 
determination; and yet in other respects they think of themselves 
as cso to our western outlook and mentality. 

us it comes about that the close association which has so long 
prevailed between Christianity and western culture should now for 
the first time be felt by us to be rather a hindrance than a help to 
the Christian missionary enterprise. There have been, it is true, 
certain earlier parallels to this situation. Professor Latourette has 
made much of the fact that the alliance of Christianity both with 
the Roman imperial power and with Hellenic culture was a real 
handicap to the eastward expansion of the faith during the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Strong anti-Hellenist feeling had Danieoel in 
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the countries east of Mesopotamia, notably in Persia and India, 
and Christianity was included in the ban. Only the Nestorian 
Church, which was itself half-eastern in origin and at odds with 
the Church of the West, was able to make any headway in these 
lands. Much later on, when northern Europe was being colonized, 
the initial resistance to the power of the Holy Roman Empire 
extended also to its Christian religion. This resistance was, however, 
very short-lived. The higher culture of the Empire soon made itself 
attractive to these northern peoples; and with the culture they 
accepted also the religion which informed it; and so many centuries 
were to pass before these peoples made good their independence 
from the Empire that their own pagan religions had by that time 
been destroyed for ever, and their allegiance to Christ was not 
affected by their defection from Rome. But the problem which at 
present confronts the missionary enterprise is very different. Great 
as has been the influence of western ideas in India, China and Japan, 
neither the indigenous cultures nor the indigenous religions have 
by any means been destroyed. We have always been aliens in these 
lands and Christianity has always appeared in them as something 
of an alien religion. Accordingly, now that these lands come to 
assert their own independence, learning in their turn the lesson of 
western nationalism, and western ideals of liberty and self-rule, it 
is natural that they should have some difficulty in dissociating the 
imperial ambitions of the West from its Christian religion, and it 
is readily understandable that the recovery of their national liberties 
should on occasion encourage the dream of a revivification of their 
earlier forms of worship. — 


V 


There is, however, an even deeper reason than any of these in 
the political realm for the change that is now overtaking the 
missionary enterprise in most of the old missionary lands. Even if 
there had been no political changes, the very success of the enterprise 
was itself bound to bring about a change. A mission is most successful 
when it has rendered its continued existence unnecessary. Such was 
the success of the earliest Christian missions. It is surprising how 
rapidly the little groups of baptized persons in Corinth, Rome, 
comer ay Philippi and elsewhere ceased to be dependent on the 
Church in Jerusalem. St Paul’s aim was to plant a native church 
in each city which he visited. It was thought to be the special duty 
of the apostles to go from place to place planting such churches 
and afterwards paying them occasional visits. The apostles, as their 
name implies, were really itinerant missionaries; and the immediate 
successors of the original twelve were a body of evangelists who 
carried on a similar itinerant mission and who were more or less 
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sharply distinguished from those occupying static positions within 
individual churches, whether as prophets, teachers, bishops, deacons 
or presbyters.' Hence, when nowadays, in respect of the distant 
lands recently evangelized, we are gradually substituting the concept 
of ‘the younger churches’ for the old concept of ‘foreign missions’, 
we are only following the original pattern. 


VI 


There is one further problem that is raised in our minds by the 
changed appearance of the missionary map. I have said that in the 
past the work of evangelization has gone largely hand in hand with 
the work of civilization. Our missionaries were not only preachers 
and catechetical instructors, but concerned themselves with literacy, 
general education, medicine, agriculture and many other things. 
They founded schools, universities, hospitals and agricultural 
institutes and often changed the whole face of society. In some 
parts of the world, such as the African and Pacific dependencies, 
this order of things has still not altered greatly, but elsewhere it looks 
as if the Gospel will continue to get a hearing only if it is offered 
. in as complete a detachment as possible from the other gifts of the 
West. So far as this means the dissociation of the Gospel from 
imperialist expansion, from anything like commercial enterprise and 
from the desire to impose our own particular cultural and economic 
patterns on the life of other peoples, this must be regarded as clear 
gain. But if it means that the missionary is to stand aside from the 
general life of the people, to disinterest himself in their physical 
and social welfare, bearing only a rarefied and somewhat other- 
worldly spiritual message and preaching a Word that is hardly a 
Word made flesh, then the prospects of successful evangelization 
must be very seriously curtailed. However much we may deplore 
the too easy alliance of the Church and the world since the days 
of Constantine and Theodosius, we must be equally alive to the 
opposite danger—the danger of a Christianity which is merely 
compartmental instead of informing and transfiguring the whole of 
life. A Church that is forced into the catacombs may be a valiant 
and faithful Church, but not if it is content to make its bed in them, 
complacently shutting itself off from the life above ground. We must 

reach only Christ, we must be much more careful than we have 
mn in the past that it is only Christ whom we preach, but we 
must preach Christ Incarnate in the whole life of man, Christ who 
brings healing to men’s bodies as well as to their souls, Christ who 
transforms human relationships and not merely private lives, 
Christ who brings the blessings of a new age into all the affairs of 


1 cf. Von Harnack, The Expansion of Christianity, English translation, Vol. I, 
PP. 435-41. J, 
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men. Hence I am sure that the severe restrictions under which our 
missions are now likely to be placed in certain parts of the world 
must not be accepted by us with anything like a final complacency, 
though we must do the best we can with them while present 
conditions last. 

We are all familiar with William Temple’s often-quoted saying, 
that ‘Christianity is the most materialistic religion in the world’. 
That means that of all religions it is the one whose meaning and 
relevance can least be understood when its expression is confined 
to the inward and private life of the individual soul. That is the 
limit within which totalitarian governments have lately desired to 
confine it. I remember hearing Goebbels shouting these words in 
one of his New Year broadcasts during the war: ‘Churchmen dabbling 
in politics should take note that their only task is to prepare for the 
world hereafter!’ Communist totalitarianism often speaks in similar 
tones. But if it has always been true that men have understood 
what the Gospel message portended only when they have seen how 
it worked out in the relationships of daily life, this is likely to be 
truer than ever in a day like our own, when all over the world the 
urgency of social problems is so much on men’s minds. And after 
all, and when all is said, I wonder whether the total impact of 
Christian teaching upon men’s social thinking has ever been greater 
than it is to-day. Even of Communism I should say that whatever 
is good in it is ultimately of Christian origin. In his latest volume 
my colleague Professor John Macmurray boldly declares his con- 
viction that ‘in spite of temporary appearances, the influence of 
Christianity, properly understood, was never more widespread nor 
more effective than it is to-day’.1 At least I am sure that we must 
not measure the prospects of Christianity by the difficulties and 
complications which are at the moment besetting the missionary 
enterprise. The Spirit of God bloweth where He listeth, and we 
cannot foresee the ways of His future manifestation. It may be that 
as old avenues of opportunity are being closed to us, new prospects 
are even now opening out. Let us pray that we may be sufficiently 
open in mind and sensitive in spirit to recognize them and sufficiently 
enterprising in Christian action to rise to their occasion. 


JouHN BAILLIE 


1 Conditions of Freedom, p. 35. 








CHRISTOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
AND RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY 


By A. J. APPASAMY, D.D., D.Pui. 


os first question which arises as soon as we begin to consider 

this subject is this: what is the connexion between christolo 
and the philosophy of Ramanuja? It must be made clear at the 
outset that the Word of God is our authority for christological 
doctrine. For us Christians there is no book or system of thought 
which can be more compelling than the Bible. In the Bible we have 
not merely a record of the life, teaching, death and resurrection of 
Christ which we find nowhere else, but also an interpretation of 
them which is of inescapable value for us. 

But in interpreting the Word of God every person is influenced 
by his heredity and by his environment. His natural temperament 
and the surroundings in which he has _— up will determine 
ragmenag~ his understanding of the Word of God. Take, for 
instance, William Temple. He was a member of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and inherited certain mental and spiritual qualities because of 
that origin. From childhood he belonged to the Church of England, 
with its rich and noble tradition, and his mind was entirely steeped 
in it. He was a profound student of European culture and assimilated 
in his thinking some of the elements in the philosophy and civilization 
of Europe. He lived in the twentieth century, confronting the many 
urgent problems which had arisen as a result of the progress of 
science and the advance of democratic movements. When a man 
like William Temple, therefore, studied the Word of God and ex- 
pounded its meaning, he was profoundly influenced by these facts 
of heredity and environment. It was impossible for him to erase 
from his mind all traces of these elements which had gone to the 
making of his personality. 

In like manner students of the Word of God in India would be 
influenced by their Indian background and training. God has been 
disclosing Himself to mankind continually. He has ever been ready 
to reveal Himself to all those who seek Him if haply they might 
find him. The sun is constantly radiating its light and its heat. 
Some of us are quite blind and cannot see even a glimmer of the 
wonderful light which streams forth from it. Others live in dark 
and dingy houses, confined to sick-beds or busy with household 
drudgery, and do not make use of the light and warmth which the 
sun pours into the world. The majority of people profit from the 
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sun in varying degrees and in different measures. The sun itself is 
generous and unstinted, but we differ widely in our capacity and in 
our willingness to make use of its abundant light and heat. The 
revelation of God is meant for everyone. He is anxious and willing 
to disclose Himself to every one of His creatures, but only some are 
able to understand and to respond. 

Here in India, with its earnest search for truth, a few men have 
appropriated and made their own some of this revelation of God. 
Among these Ramanuja stands pre-eminent. He realized with great 
clarity and complete certainty that God is a personal being who 
loves us and to whose grace we should surrender ourselves willingly 
and gladly. Ramanuja lived in the twelfth century and gave con- 
structive philosophical exposition to this doctrine of a personal God 
whom we should worship with love and devotion. His influence on 
the course of religious thought in India in subsequent centuries has 
been profound and abiding. Born in a small village not far from the 
city of Madras, his first teacher in philosophy belonged to the school 
of Sankara, but he disagreed with his Guru and in discussions with 
him gave expression to some of the ideas which he was to expound 
later in his life. While still a young man he was appointed as a 
Guru in Srirangam (South India). By this appointment he gained 
control over the temple of Srirangam and became the head of the 
Vaishnava school there. His authority was supreme in that sect. He 
was an able teacher and controversialist and his name was well 
known. He gave lectures, held discussions and wrote books for a 
— of twenty Bony He wrote in Sanskrit three great books. 

n Vedarthasangraha he holds that the Upanishads do not advocate 
the strict Monism of Sankara. In his Gita Bhashya he comments on 
the Bhagavad Gita and shows that it teaches qualified Monism. 
His greatest work is Sribhashya, in which, with much literary and 
philosophic acumen, he rejects the teaching of Sankara and explains 
in elaborate detail his own doctrine of qualified Monism. 

In seeking to formulate christological doctrine in India we may 
take one of three attitudes towards Ramanuja. 

1. We may say that the world of Christian thought and the 
world of Ramanuja’s philosophy are entirely different and that there 
can be no contact whatever between them. Ramanuja found an 
important place in his philosophy for the doctrine of Karma, the 
practice of idolatry and many other things which are quite alien to 
the spirit and genius of Christianity. ile it is true that these 
doctrines and practices (which are entirely in opposition to the 
religion of Jesus Christ) are found in the philosophy of Ramanuja, 
his philosophic teaching and his religious experience none the less 
contain some valuable elements which we should not ignore or lose. 

2. Ramanuja’s thought and experience reveal some of the highest 
aspirations of the Indian heart. If we believe that God has not left 
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Himself without witness in any nation we must accept that there 
are many longings in the Indian heart which have n planted 
there by God and which need to be met. A study of Ramanuja 
enables us to discover some of these aspirations. 

3. We may go even further and say that in Ramanuja we not 
only see some of the deep-rooted desires of the Indian soul, but 
also discover the way in which the all-loving God, in His abundant 
goodness and grace, has met and fulfilled these longings. There are 
survival values of the utmost importance which need to be taken 
into the structure of christological doctrine in India. 

It would be well to make the farewell discourses of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the Gospel of St John (chapters 13 to 12) the point 
of departure for all our christological thinking in India. The farewell 
discourses form part of the Word of God. They are not found in 
the Upanishads or in the writings of the Sufi mystics or in the 
philosophical system of Neo-Platonism. They are found in the Bible 
and cohere intimately with the rest of its contents. They are not 
merely a part of the Word of God; they are an essential part of the 
Word of God; indeed I would go to the length of saying that they 
are the most essential part of the Word of God. The verse ‘Abide 
in me and I in you’ is the M a of the Christian religion. 
It aoe up briefly but accurately all that is vital to the Christian’s 


The environment in India also leads us to turn to the farewell 
discourses. Ramanuja is particularly significant, for he realizes with 
clearness of insight and depth of conviction that God is an ocean 
of love. In India there has been an utterly bewildering variety of 
beliefs about God. Popular religion has believed in many gods, 
most or all of them fierce, vindictive and a terror to their worshippers. 
In the highly philosophical schools such as those of Sankara, God 
is immersed in His own bliss and has nothing whatever to do with 
the struggles and sufferings of mankind. In contrast, Ramanuja holds 
to the conviction that God is full of love and goodness. He says, 

The love which concentrates is ible only for him who is free from 
all sins and who is very dear to the Lord. And the sins which prevent that 
love beginning are endless. Moreover, these sins cannot be overcome by 
means of expiatory rites performed for a short time. Arjuna was grieved 


with the thought that for all these reasons he was unfit to begin the practice 
of love. To dispel this grief the Lord said: ‘Giving up all rites, surrender 
to me alone. sins which prevent such love beginning have been 


accumulated from beginningless time; they are of various kinds and are 
unlimited. The expiatory rites capable of removing them are of various 
kinds, innumerable in number and impossible of performance by you, 
who are short-lived. Give up, therefore, all rites and seek me alone. I am 
most gracious, the of all the worlds without distinction and the 
ocean of love towards who take shelter in me. I will deliver you 
from all the sins mentioned above, which hinder the beginning of love. 
Do not grieve’ (Gita Bhashya, 18.66). 
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Ramanuja is equally clear in his conviction that out of love for 
mankind God becomes incarnate. The special object of His in- 
carnations is to satisfy the deep-rooted longing of the human soul 
for the vision of God. Many devotees are strongly moved by a 
desire to have a clear and vivid realization of His presence. Ramanuja 
teaches that God becomes incarnate in order to satisfy this longing 
of the human soul for God. In his Gita Bhashya, Ramanuja comments 
thus on the well-known passage in the Bhagavad Gita (chapter 4, 
5-11) on the purpose of incarnations: 

The are those who possess as their nature the virtues alread 
i ceeded who are | pea game, among the devotees of Vishnu. Th 4 
set out to attain me and as my name, work and form are beyond speec 
and thought, they fail to see me and can scarcely live or eat. A moment 
ee thus is like millions of years to them and their whole body becomes 

oroughly enfeebled. To save them, I, therefore, grant them a vision of 
my form and work, hold converse with them and destroy those who are 
in opposition to them. 

There is one other conviction of Ramanuja which has an im- 
portant bearing on this subject. He holds that God is not a distant 
and remote reality dwelling in the far-off heavens, but is the inner 
ruler. His favourite picture for the intimate relationship between 
God and the world is drawn from the body and the soul. Just as 
the soul is within the body, controlling it and directing it, so God 
is within the world of nature and of human beings, ruling over it 
from the inner depths. He writes in explanation of Gita 10.20. 


I am, O Gudakesa, the soul that dwells in the heart of all beings. I am 
oe eleng: Sp Reema ans Sie Me aad ot oh Seinen. 5 om tasted 0 
the soul of beings who constitute a7 Doe . The soul is that which is 
the entire support, ruler and enjoyer of the y. Thus it is said: ‘I am 
seated in the heart of all ee ous pee, Sees aan 
reason’. “The Lord dwells, O Arjuna, in the heart of all beings and is w irling 
them by his supreme power as though they were mounted on a machine.’ 
‘He who is in all beings, immanent in them, whom all bei do not know, 
to whom all beings are body, He who indwells and rules beings, He is 
thy soul. He is the immanent one. He is the immortal one.’* ‘He who dwells 
in the soul, He who is immanent within the soul, He whom the soul does 
not know, He whose body is the soul, He who rules the soul from within, 
He is thy soul, thy immanent being, thy immortal one.’* Thus I am the 
soul of all beings and am their beginning, middle and end. That is to say, 
I am the cause of their origin, existence and dissolution. 


These, then, are some of the central convictions of Ramanuja. 
God is an ocean of love and forgives the sins of all those who 
surrender themselves to Him. He mes incarnate in the world 
to meet the ardent longing of His devotees for a vision of Him. 
His intimate contact with e world is not confined to those points 
in time or space at which His incarnation takes place. It is a 
continuous and intimate relationship of immanence. 

1 Gita 18.61. ® Brihad. Up. 3.7.15. 3 Satapatha Br. 14.5.30. 
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Like many of the paradoxes of the Christian religion, this great 
experience of our abiding in Christ and of Christ abiding in us is 
not merely the point of departure for all our Christian thought and 
life, but is also their final goal. The intimate relationship between 
Christ and the believer is not merely the beginning but also the 
end of the Christian faith. 

There are various directions in which the teaching of the farewell 
discourses will influence the formulation of our christological 
doctrine. We have to ny to understand from the Word of God 
whether the purpose of the incarnation of Christ is to grant to His 
devotees a vision of Himself. The teaching of St John 14: 1-10 is 
quite clear. Philip said to Jesus, ‘Lord, show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us’. And Jesus said unto him, ‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father’. The incarnation of Jesus Christ took place in the 
world in order that the ye Oey passionate longing of the human 
heart for God might be fulfilled. I noted the depth and intensity 
of such a desire in my father. As a young man of twenty-four he 
became a convert to the Christian religion after considerable search- 
ing of mind and heart. He became a lawyer and, during the years 
of his successful professional career, continued faithfully his habits 
of Bible study and prayer and took an active part in the life and work 
of the local Christian church. When he was fifty-four years old, he 
gave up his work as a lawyer and devoted himself entirely, in 
response to an inner urge, to prayer, meditation, religious study 
and evangelistic work. In his sixty-seventh year a strange, new 
passion to see God took hold of him. This became the driving 
impulse of his spiritual life until his death, which took place in 
his seventy-ninth year.’ His experience, which can be supported by 
the strivings and longings of many earnest men in India, shows the 
significance of the longing of the human soul for a clear and vivid 
realization of God. 

If the purpose of the incarnation of Jesus Christ is to make God 
clear to men, we need to go further and ask whether it is the only 
purpose of the incarnation or whether it is the primary purpose of 
the incarnation, there being other purposes, such as that of redeeming 
man from his sins. What is the relationship between Christ the 
Revealer of God and Christ the Redeemer? We are all sinful creatures. 
The passionate yearning of the soul for fellowship with God cannot 
be realized unless the barrier of sin is removed and we are reconciled 
with Him. The supreme meaning of the Cross is that Christ has 
suffered on our behalf and has borne our sins so that we may live 
in communion with God. If in a family a child is estranged from his 
parents on account of some moral transgression which he has 
committed, the normal family relationship of love ceases to exist. 


2 He has recorded the of his spiritual life in Fifty Years Pilgrimage of 
a Convert (C.L.S., Madras). 
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But when the transgression is forgiven and the matter is set right, 
the ordinary relationship between the parents and the child will be 
resumed. At the same time it is well for us to remember that a child 
has other relationships to his father than that of a forgiven penitent. 
Year in, year out, in a hundred different ways, father and child 
come together. In play and work, in joy and sorrow, through the 
numerous vicissitudes of life, the relationship of communion is 
maintained between them. When any moral wrong occurs, the 
normal relationship is disturbed and can only be restored if the 
wrong is set right if the penitence of the child and the forgiving- 
ness of the father. This is, in a real sense, a picture of the fellowship 
which exists between our heavenly Father and us, His sinful and 
disobedient creatures. Continually sin comes in to disturb this 
fellowship, but when it is confessed and forgiven the normal re- 
lationship of love and communion is restored. We abide in God 
and He abides in us. It is a source of endless joy for us to seek 
His company during all the hours of the day and in all the manifold 
activities of human life. The spirit of God rules and directs our 
hearts and abides with us in our work, in our play, in our moments 
of relaxation, as well as in our strivings for a life of love and service. 

We need also to ask whether the purpose of granting men a 
vision of God was realized by the whele life of Jesus—His birth, 
His growth, His ministry, His death on the Cross and His resurrec- 
tion. Are all these events in the life of Jesus of equal significance, 
or are His suffering and His death on the Cross in some way far 
more important than age | else in His life and work? Theo- 
logians have sometimes pointed out that St John exalts the entire 
life of Jesus, whereas St Paul concentrates his attention on the 
suffering and death on the Cross. Like all such distinctions, this 
distinction between the two. Apostles may not be quite accurate, 
but it contains a genuine measure of truth. 

We need also to ask whether in the incarnation the fullness of 
God was completely embodied or whether, on account of the 
limitations of time and space, the manifestation of God in a human 
form was to some extent limited. It would be well for us to realize 
that, clear as is the manifestation of God in the human life of Jesus, 
there are probably heights and depths in God which could not very 
well be brought out under the cramping conditions of life on earth. 
This is not said to minimize in any way the manifestation of God 
in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, but to show that 
there are riches in the being of God which even the utterly beautiful 
life of Jesus on this earth could not fully express. Such a realization 
of the infinite and transcendent God is in harmony with the clear 
teaching of the Word of God and is necessary to deepen in us the 
spirit of humility and the sense of awe which we should feel in the 


presence of God. 
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We are taught in the Word of God that we should abide in 
Christ and that He would abide in us. Who is this Christ who thus 
abides in us? Jesus lived on this earth epee | centuries ago, wrought 
and suffered for us, rose from the dead and is now ascended to the 
heavenly regions. As the living and eternal Christ, He now dwells 
in our hearts and purifies us with His mighty power of love. Any 
christology which develops in India would lay considerable stress 
on the living Christ, who was also the Jesus of history. It is com- 
paratively easy to turn to the pages of the Gospels and to love and 
adore the Jesus who is eon tse in them. But it is not everyone 
who has met or realized the eternal Christ; this realization is difficult 
and elusive, to some clear and vivid and to others remote and vague. 
Again, the Jesus of history was manifested in time and space, and 
groups of people saw Him. When He was born many people saw Him; 
when He preached multitudes heard Him; thousands of people saw 
Him.as He hung on the Cross; hundreds of people saw the risen 
Jesus. The contact with the historical Jesus was a corporate experi- 
ence. On the other hand, the experience of the living Christ takes 
place in the depths of the individual soul. The object of the incarna- 
tion is to bring God down into the stream of history and to make 
Him clear and evident to the gaze of men. It is quite clear from the 
Word of God, and especially from such passages as the farewell 
discourses, that the sum and substance of the Christian religion is 
communion with Jesus who lived on this eafth long ago and now, 
as the eternal Christ, dwells in the depths of the human heart. 

Christological reconstruction in India would also have to consider 
carefully the relationship between the living Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. There is this vital difference: that the wg Christ continues 
to do, age after age and in one human heart after another, what 
the Jesus of history did in Palestine when He appeared on this 
earth. Christ is born in the human soul, grows in the human soul, 
ministers in the human soul, is crucified every time we sin and 
rises again to glory. This wonderful experience is repeated in every 
human heart which throws itself open to the living Christ. 

Such, briefly, are the lines along which christology could be 
built up in India in the light of its spiritual heritage, particularly 
as it is found in the philosophy of Ramanuja. It is not maintained 


that these lines of reconstruction are absolutely new or peculiar to 
the religious situation in India, but that this approach to the subject 
is quite faithful to the Word of God, while the emphasis, the language, 
the ena e raised and the solutions suggested emerge clearly from 


our Indian heredity and environment. 


A. J. APPASAMY 
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THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE AND 
APPROACH TO NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS 


By PAUL DAVID DEVANANDAN, Pu.D. 


Tue FaItHs OF MANKIND 


ager wangeen has a stronger hold on the minds of people than 
they are generally willing to admit. This is particularly so 
where the less advanced folk are concerned; and it is no less true 
of the ordinary individual man and woman in Asia to-day. The 
Jews of our Lord’s day were not the only legalists. You find them 
in every land and among people of all faiths. They still ‘strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel’: they are meticulous about ceremonial 
observances but pay little heed to the larger claims of spiritual 
values. They are quick to resent any disparaging reference to their 
articular religious beliefs and practices. Popular religion in every 
ad is of this kind. It can flare up into fanatical violence and 
assassinate a Gandhi because its adherents are easily incited by the 
fear that religion is in danger. The ancestral faith is a precious 
heritage to which people are To devoted, though they may 
give little thought to considering what it is and what it stands for. 

On the other hand, among the more advanced sections of people 
everywhere, especially among the modern intellectuals, there is a 
tendency to disclaim belief in any creed. Such people frankly declare 
their indifference on matters concerning religion, since it consists 
of ‘beliefs’ and ‘practices’. What does it matter what you believe, 
they ask, for the one thing that really matters is how you live. 
Therefore, they lay store by good conduct, but deny all faith in 
the Supernatural; or, at best, they prefer to keep an open mind in 

ard to religious truth. Does not even the Bible hold that ‘pure 
religion and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction’? 

An increasingly large number of people, however, tend to hold 
that religion is a good enough thing, so long as we do not make too 
much of the difference in beliefs; for they see in religious rivalry 
the most fruitful source of disharmony among the children of men. 
History seems to them to show convincingly that the most frequent 
cause of division, both within a people and among peoples, has been 


. teligious bigotry. They plead for ‘tolerance’, an attitude of Jaisser- 


faire, letting people alone to believe or not as they will. 


Then, there are people who have come to the conclusion that 
12 177 
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the possibility of realizing one world lies in admitting that all 
religions are but religion in various forms, so that the hope of the 
future consists in each of us trying to live our faith as tested and 
tried by the measure, not of any one religion, but of religion. In 
fact, the revival movements within the great non-Christian religions 
of Asia to-day are due to this quest for a faith which will be inclusive 
of the best in every religion. ‘The Hindu renaissance, for instance, 
constitutes an unabashed attempt to add on to the basic fundamentals 
of ancient Hindu orthodoxy whatever is regarded as of value in 
other religions, and especially in Christianity, so as to bring Hindu- 
ism, as it were, up-to-date. This tendency to ‘syncretism’, the 
deliberate addition to one’s own creed of whatever is regarded as 
valuable from the doctrines of other contemporary creeds, is be- 
coming common in Asia generally, and in Hindu India in particular. 
Finally, there are people, comparatively few in number, who 
have a firm and intelligent understanding of their religion. They 
are religious by conviction; they have no doubt in their minds that 
their faith is founded on beliefs which vitally matter, not only to 
themselves but to others as well. Not all of this group profess the 
Christian faith, though we may claim a large proportion of them. 


ATTITUDE TO THE FAITH oF OTHERS 


This being so, we must not regard the people of any one religion 
as all holding similar beliefs. We may not group the total adherents 
of any of the living religions of Asia, and, for that matter, of the 
world, as falling into well-defined and mutually exclusive categories, 
distinguishable from one another by certain clear-cut doctrinal 
affirmations or religious practices. Just as, for instance, there are 
Christians and Christians, so there are Hindus and Hindus. 
Especially is this so in our modern world, with its interpenetration 
of cultures, in consequence of which the religious practices and 
beliefs of non-Christian people have all undergone much change— 
some superficial, some quite radical. Much less can we profitably 
institute a comparison of the credal beliefs of world religions as 
abstracted from the different types of the living faith of those who 
accept these various religions as their ancestral heritage. 

Moreover, we are entering an epoch in world history when 
religious differences are no longer regarded as fundamentally divisive. 
In general most people do not bother about other people’s religion. 
Except on the part of the Christian, the Muslim and the Buddhist, 
there is no problem of attitude and approach to other religions. 
Most of the living world religions have no missionary motive or 

e. They have little desire to win others to their faith. 
But they certainly do not like to see their numbers dwindle through 
constant inroads by advocates of other religions. 
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As Christians we may not formulate any general statement on 
this crucial problem of attitude and approach to other faiths without 
direct reference to the different types of people who are considered 
adherents of a particular religion. Our Lord’s own attitude and 
approach differed from those of the various types of religious men 
and women whom He met in His day. Compare the records of His 
conversation with the Samaritan woman, with the rich young man 
and with Nicodemus, to cite three instances at random. 
+4 In any event, to the Christian it is a vital point in his creed 
that he should propagate his faith to the ends of the world, that at 
the last all people may acknowledge the Lordship of Christ and 
come within the fellowship of the Church. The question is not only 
why we should do this, but also how we should go about it, for 
the mission should accord with the motive. 

The missionary motive of the Christian faith is not animated 
by any religious imperialism. Our intention is not to ‘conquer’ and 
subjugate people of other faiths, by any means at all. As Christians 
we believe that in Jesus Christ God Himself has already taken the 
initiative in redeeming this sin-riddled world. By this decisive act 
in the very process of human history, God has made known His 
purpose for men, that in the saving act of God’s forgiveness in 
Christ there is hope for man. In contrast to being condemned to 
die and eventually to perish with time, man is destined to live 
beyond death, to carry forward into the imperishable realm beyond 
history the righteous purpose of God, in true community one with 
another and with Him as God. What was thus done for us in Christ 
is neither to be revoked nor superseded. 

What, then, do we proclaim to people of other faiths, and why? 
The one answer of the Christian is that ‘God is in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself’. The entire missionary programme, then, is 
of God’s initiative and planning, and those who believe in this 
great news cannot refrain from sharing this knowledge with others 
who do not know of it and of its significance for man. This was 
Paul’s apologia: ‘The love of Christ constraineth us.’ ‘We are 
ambassadors for Christ . . . workers together with Him . . . in all 
things a ge ourselves as the ministers of God.’ ‘Woe unto me 
if I preach not the Gospel.’ 


StupyING TO MaKe Our WITNEss WoRTHY 


In order to make this message both challenging and relevant to 
people of other faiths, the Christian needs to study to make his 
witness worthy of his Lord. People must not be put off by our 
attitude towards them and their beliefs. We may not harshly con- 
demn other faiths. We may not become fiercely controversial and 
argumentative; we cannot compromise on fundamentals without 
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weakening our testimony; we may not use any coercion, whether 
of armed might or of cheap inducement. 

Nevertheless, we may not merely agree to disagree, and leave 
it at that. We must seek some means of reaching the other precisely 
over the chasm that divides, so that a passage of the spirit is made 
possible. Common worship may be a channel, if we approach God 
and each other in the humbling sense of our common unworthiness, 
The fellowship of kindred minds seeking to work together for a 
common end of realizing a social ideal often provides such an 
opportunity. More frequently the intimacy of personal friendshi 
builds such a bridge. Was it not thus that God led men to Himse 
in Christ, in synagogue and temple, by lakeside and on mountain- 
top, in the breaking of bread and in the original community of the 
twelve, when the Word became flesh and dwelt among men? Other 
ways we must discover for ourselves. 

But it is essential that we understand the nature of what basically 
divides us, the one from the other. This quantum is not to be evaluated 
in terms of doctrinal affirmations alone, as is frequently done. As 
we have meee’, there are differences within each major non- 
Christian religion which warn us against the easy way of regardi 
all pecple of any one religion as subscribing to the same cree 
Beliefs that do matter differ even among people of the same faith. 
That is why so much religious controversy is spread over the barren 
field of theory, taking the form of clever reasoning which bears 
little relation to life. It may prove an intellectual diversion to the 
religious dilettante, but it scarcely touches the actual realities of the 
living faith of people. We must first take account of the attitude 
of the non-Christian towards his own faith and towards religion in 
general. This, we repeat, differs from people to people. In the light 
of this discovery we present the claims of the Gospel. 

What, then, divides us from people of other religions? If it were 
merely that we hold other views about God, man and the world, 
the difference would be all a matter of religious knowledge. If it 
were merely that we adhere to different practices in regard to 
worship, in social relations, in our attitude to things of the world, 
then the difference would be all in religious observances. Actually 
what ‘scandalized’ the world of men, from the very beginning, and 
made the Christian faith an ‘offence’ in their eyes was the daring 
claim of Christians that they were ‘Christ-possessed’. ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me, for the life which I now live by faith 
in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me’—that is still the, testimony of Christian 
witness. The difference is the life lived in such faith. The missionary 
obligation of the Christian is to live the faith in the fellowship of 
the Church, undaunted by our failures, not discouraged by our 
betrayals, undismayed by our weakness. The Lord of the harvest 
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who has called us to be labourers in the field knows that our task 

is to prepare the soil, to sow the seed, to water the field, to help 
ther the harvest. But He alone giveth life—to those who accept 
im as their Lord. 

Fundamentally, what does evangelism involve but leading men 
and women to face the challenge of God in Christ, that they be 
not conformed to this world but ‘be transformed by the renewing 
of their mind’, that they be possessed of the ‘mind of Christ’— 
humbly recognizing their true worth and worthlessness; as servants 
carrying out the master-plan of the Lord; living in cheerful obedience 
even unto the death over which He has already triumphed. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 


The crucial problem is that of communication, the transmission 
of the Good News. In any passage of thought from person to person 
the chief difficulty consists in conveying what is in one mind to 
another without any damage to the essential nature and content of 
the communication. He that hath ears heareth; and he that hath 
eyes seeth. Jesus spoke, therefore, in parables. His claims are not 
intelligible except against the background of a pattern of thought 
into which they can be made to fit as the centrepiece. In this sense 
Jesus Christ of the New Testament is the fulfilment of the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. He completes the design. But the major 
religions of mankind to-day have already traced a pattern of thought, 
a specific outlook, in the minds of their adherents into which the 
Christ does not fit. The ‘old’ dominates the ‘new’ and gives a 
meaning which is alien to the ‘new’. The Incarnate Lord becomes 
an ‘avatara’, a ‘prophet’ or a ‘bodhisat’, as the case may be, because 
any interpretation put on the ‘new’ is always in terms of the ‘old’. 

The ‘uniqueness’ of the person and work of Christ can only be 
understood and accepted by a mind which is prepared for it. The 
story of the Old Testament is a record of such a preparatio evangelica, 
a ‘preparing-of the way of the Lord’ in the life and thought of a 

ople—and even that did not work with the Hebrew people at 

ge. For it is not that the ‘new’ is interpreted in terms of the ‘old’: 
it is the ‘old’ that is made meaningful in terms of the ‘new’. Jesus 
Christ thus ‘judges’ and ‘fulfils’ the religions of mankind—‘judges’ 
in the sense that He corrects man’s acy agree of God’s plan 
and purpose for humanity; ‘fulfils’ in the sense that He provides 


the power to those who believe in Him to realize their true destiny. 

For it is true that if the Gospel is so presented as to impress on 
the receptive mind the Lordship of Jesus, the ‘old’ becomes altogether 
made over into a new pattern to which the Christ gives the central 
motif. This is what we mean by ‘conversion’. It is not the work of 
man’s hands, it is the work of God in Christ. ‘If any man be in 
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Christ, he is a new creature. The old things are passed away; behold 
all things are become new.’ 

How can we make the claims of Christ intelligible in the context 
of the ‘old’, the already present understanding of religion? This is 
the task to which we must address ourselves in all seriousness. 
Does that mean that we build on the ‘old’? It would be nearer the 
truth to say that we dismantle the ‘old’, in a way disorganizing the 
old pattern, not of a thought-system so much as a body of beliefs, 
One way of doing so is to introduce a different way of life, a new 
ethic which will necessitate a new view of life, a fresh understanding 
of the source and dynamic of faith which makes a new way of life 
possible. Another means is to create a dissatisfaction with the 
accepted way of life, the conventional ethic, indicating the present 
evils which it involves in individual and social conduct. A third 
way would be to indicate the paramount need in our day for a new 
view of life, a true appraisal of man’s place in the entire scheme of 
creation, if we are to make any sense of these puzzling facts of 
contemporary world history. Other ways there must be, and we 
should find them. 

This is happening in Asiatic lands already. People are beginning 
to apply new standards of social conduct in sae relations, 
especially in political organization. This involves a radically different 
understanding of human values from that provided by their ancestral 
faith. The sense of moral responsibility and the conception of human 
personality have already invaded and disrupted the old order. Here, 
now, is an opportunity which Christian witness should seize. 

Sometimes we create such opportunities; but all the time we 
look for them. And in every instance, the Christian witness is not 
of a religion to a religion, but of person to person, both involved 
in this realm of human pride and perversity, the one in the know- 
ledge that he is a ‘new creation in Christ’, and the other ‘not of the 
fold’, but one for whom also the Great Shepherd is seeking. 





Tue ATTITUDE OF CO-OPERATION 


What other people resent in the attitude of Christians towards 
their faith is any trace of superiority, of spiritual pride, of religious 
imperialism, of undue eagerness to add to our numbers by taking 
people out of their national and family milieux, thus causing division 
within their ranks. While we can reassure them as to the needlessness 
of such fears, we may not yield on the point that the Christian is 
by his faith committed to preach and propagate the Gospel. We 
must secure and safeguard the right, as loyal citizens of countries 
which are predominantly non-Christian and of secular states, to 
bring into the fellowship of the Church, without let or hindrance, 
those who desire to enter that fellowship through baptism. And we 
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should not give grounds for any justifiable charge that the Church 
in any country is foreign in outlook or unduly dominated by an 
alien cultural or political influence. 

In the Asiatic countries in particular nationalism has stimulated 
everywhere a general sense that the solidarity of indigenous faiths 
should be safeguarded against proselytism of any kind. In some 
cases active steps are taken to revive the religion of the country 
and to remodel it to suit the temper and claims of a new day. 
Perhaps there is, after all, a ‘unison for individual Christian 
nationals to make in assisting non-Christians in this very process 
of remodelling. In some eastern lands, again, an ethic is bein 
evolved (not infrequently divorced from religious beliefs) whic 
stresses the values of social democracy and the worth of human 
personality. Those who propagate it are critical of a Christianity 
which fails to ‘co-operate’, falling short in its own life on precisely 
this ethical emphasis, especially in race relations and economic 
organizations. We are apt to forget our Lord’s warning: “Except 
~ righteousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and the 

harisees, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of God’. 

Even more difficult for the non-Christian to understand is the 
claim of the ‘uniqueness’ and the ‘finality’ of the revelation in 
Christ Jesus. However humble the Christian who testifies to this 
truth, it certainly involves him in taking a stand of uncompromising 
certitude which inevitably provokes opposition. This is unavoidable: 
there is in the Christian claim the unresoivable element of dogma 
which is bound to prove unacceptable to people of other faiths. 
And since without it Christianity would cease to be what it is, 
however hard we may try to be humble, sympathetic and under- 
standing of other faiths, our attitude towards those of other religions 
will always remain a source of puzzlement to them. We shall always 
be suspect. In fact, if we cease to be suspect on this score, it is an 
indication that our Christian witness is weakening. 

The most, therefore, that we can do is to win esteem and 
confidence by our personal friendships with non-Christians. We 
can also extend our full co-operation to our non-Christian country- 
men in all efforts which make for national reconstruction, social 
re-ordering and economic justice. We can furnish much-needed 
selfless service, informed leadership and personal integrity in the 
life of the nation. Perhaps the word which best describes this 
attitude is ‘co-operation’, a ia app to work together for common 
ends, provided we make it perfectly clear that we differ on the motive, 
the dynamic of faith which constrains us to service, and the end 
for which we work. ‘My Father worketh unto this day and I work’, 
said our Lord, and that remains the standing commission for His 
children everywhere. In such co-operation, which will invariably be 
undertaken from the standpoint of our non-Christian brethren to 
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achieve an ‘earthly good’, we may be able to bring to bear the 
influence of whatever expert knowledge, professional skill and 


patient labour we can provide, not only as individuals but as a 
body of Christians. 


STRENGTHENING THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


Will this bring us nearer those of other faiths among whom we 
live and work? There, again, we have to guard against giving the 
wrong impression that this ‘co-operation’ is a means to an end. It 
can be both, but it must be an end in itself, never a means alone. 

It certainly provides an access, an approach, a point of contact 
which will foxhie us to witness to our faith in a way which will be 
both acceptable to others and helpful to ourselves. For through 
such ‘co-operation’ we learn to realize more clearly the affirmations 
of our own faith and those of the of people with whom we 
work. Missionaries who have adopted this approach have testified 
to that fact in their experience. 

The Church, moreover, must assume the further responsibility 
of ensuring that, wherever we embark on a project of co-operation 
with our non-Christian brethren, there should also be a more active 
programme of religious education, through Bible study and corporate 
worship in particular, to strengthen the faith of the members of 
the Church. Evangelization is a two-fold process aimed, on the one 
hand, at reaching out to those outside the Church and, on the other, 
at binding together those within the fold. 

In that way the divided emphasis, which is particularly noticeable 
in the lands of the younger churches, between the Church and the 
Mission will be prevented by a process of ‘integration’; the life of 
the Church and its witness will thus be inter-related, the one 
inspired by the other. For the fact remains, most certainly in Asian 
lands where the Church is a small minority in the very heart of an 
overwhelming non-Christian environment, that our attitude and 
approach are largely conditioned by what we are, not by what we 
profess to be. We testify to no particular form of liturgy, to no 
special kind of church organization, to no peculiar view of a particular 
doctrine, but through our feeble lives, by what we actually are, we 
seek to communicate the claims of the Christ to the world of men. 
In this real sense the Church is ‘the extension of the Incarnation’, 
carrying forward the mission initiated by the Risen Lord. 


PauL Davip DEVANANDAN 
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SCHOOL EVANGELISM GROWS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


By ELIZABETH M. LEE 

‘TT HE high point of the year was our Religion in Life Week, with 

Dr S. of Buenos Aires, speaking at daily chapel services and 
public meetings on several evenings, and holding private conferences 
with many students. An amazing number of girls availed themselves 
of these personal interviews. ‘The evening meetings brought out 
fifteen hundred le of all faiths, although the messages were 
distinctly Evangelical. On the last morning, Dr S. felt the response 
of the girls was so evident that he ventured to make an appeal for 
a public declaration of purpose to follow Christ, and 123 students 
went forward.’ 

To those familiar with missionary work in some non-Christian 
lands where students turn quite easily from the pagan religions to 
Christianity, the scene described above is not unusual. In Latin 
America, on the contrary, where traditional religion in every Republic 
is the Roman Catholic form of Christianity, such an Evangelical 
— is not easily understood or received. Since the establishment 
of Protestant work in Latin America, this condition has been a 
retarding factor in the building up of the Church, especially as 
related to the work of the Protestant schools. 

Through nearly a century educational missionaries have wrestled 
with this problem. Because in the early years preaching in the native 
languages was restricted and treaty rights favoured only the estab- 
lishment of educational work in the major cities, many Protestant 
schools were opened. They quickly set standards of curriculum and 
equipment which in many cases became patterns for later government- 
controlled educational systems. To-day it is frankly acknowledged 
in Brazil, for example, that the first mission school for girls, opened 
in Piracicaba in 1881, was one of the forerunners of the present-day 
fine educational institutions of that country. 

While setting up Christian standards of life in these schools and 
giving Bible instruction, the earlier missionaries appear to have been 
cautious about advertising the Protestant faith openly. Indeed, they 
soon ceased to call themselves ‘Protestantes’, because in Spanish and 
Portuguese the word seemed to imply a protest against the existing 
Roman Catholic Church. The term ‘Evangélicos’—bearers of the 
Evangel—was adopted and has been commonly used through the 

ears. In many schools the feeling that radiant religion would 

‘caught’ by contagious living, ond few direct or organized appeals 
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were made to bring students into the Evangelical Church, lest the 
school be considered an agency of propaganda. 

To many young people Christ had 1 made known in their 
Roman Catholic churches only as the babe in the arms of the Virgin 
Mary or as the sad figure of the crucified Lord upon the Cross. The 
Christ who walked and talked in Galilee and ant men’s lives 
had never been made real to them. Hence, becoming acquainted with 
Evangelical Christians who tried to live their Christianity day by 
day has helped many a boy or girl to find the meaning of the Master. 

A young man in a southern city of Brazil, being persecuted and 
almost run out of town by Roman Catholics because he dared to 
speak against municipal injustices, is invited to the mission school, 
led to accept Jesus Christ as his Leader, becomes a minister, a 
ey or a writer, and finally a bishop of his church. A girl gets 

er first vision of Christian service in a Bible class, follows the gleam, 
marries a young Christian attorney, accompanies him to a Christian 
ass congress in Amsterdam and returns to South America to 
ome with her husband the spearhead of the Union of Evangelical 
Youth of Latin America. A young man of Uruguay, a gifted musician, 
is inspired in a mission school to use his talents for God, takes his 
training in the United States and becomes the head of the first 
Department of Sacred Music in the well-known Union Theological 
Seminary in Buenos Aires. A girl, discovering in her missionary 
teacher a new pattern for life, is one of the first young women to 
prepare for church work, and to-day has charge of Bible teaching 
* religious and social welfare activities in a mission school of a 
thousand students. To-day a woman of prominence in the field of 
leprosy prevention recalls those early years in a mission school when 
the tender compassion of Jesus first became a power in her thinking 
and led her into volunteer service for the afflicted lepers of Brazil. 
The outstanding Protestant religious education magazine of the 
sme Ay i world, Educacio Cristiana, is edited by a young 
woman who found in a mission school her training and inspiration 
for serving Christ. 

Many stories could be told of individuals who by the touch of 
Christ’s power, as felt in the lives of missionary teachers, became the 
builders of the Evangelical Church in Latin America. Their numbers 
may not seem great in statistical reports, but their power is real as 
they fill places of high leadership among the three million Protestants 
south of the Rio Grande to-day. 

This changing of even a few lives year by year has amply justified 
the existence of Protestant schools in Latin lands. But this educational 
work has to its credit other tangible achievements, such as the 
forming of an intelligent middle-class, the producing here and there 
of government leaders who have the spirit of Christian service, the 
breaking down of religious and social prejudices, the liberalizing of 
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communities, the lifting of the status of women, the fostering of 
co-education. From Peru, where only a generation ago no women 
were trained for any service outside the home, in the past decade a 
dozen young women graduates of the only Protestant school for 

irls in that country have been appointed to responsible positions 
in the United Nations. One served as a secretary to the Commission 
on Palestine. In Cuba to-day a woman who found the Living Christ 
in a mission school has become the apostle of Christian home and 
family life in her country. The governor of a state in Brazil affirms 
in public addresses, ‘All that I am of moral character I owe to the 
Evangelical school where I was educated’. 

Into these mission schools have flocked the children of many 
Roman Catholic families. “Traditional Catholics we call ourselves,’ 
explained one father. ‘As children, my wife and I received Roman 
Catholic baptism. But for us in our mature years that Church has 
failed to link religion with life. The Church of our fathers means 
nothing to us now. We have lost our faith, but we want our children 
to have a faith to live by. Your school can help them to find that faith.’ 

This man represents millions of people in Latin America to-da 
who are Roman Catholic in name only. It is to such dissatisfied, 
groping men, women and youth that dynamic Protestantism presents 
a challenge. What has happened in some Roman Catholic countries 
where Roman Catholicism has become a form challenges us of the 
Protestant faith to make sure that we do not become just nominal 
Christians. The Evangelical faith has a message for Protestant and 
Catholic alike. 

Again and again the hierarchy has threatened excommunication 
to parents who dare to send children to the mission schools. In few 
instances are students withdrawn, although the warning edict has 
been nailed to the door of every Roman Catholic church in the land. 
‘You see,’ explains one father, ‘we pay our priest good penance 
money to buy up the privilege of continuing to send Maria to the 
mission school.’ Another parent was disappointed when a principal 
on matriculation day turned him away: ‘Sorry, Sefior, we cannot 

admit your daughter, for we haven’t a single desk left.’ The next 
day the man returned to the school office bringing a shining new 
desk. ‘Look, Sefiorita, I have bought a desk. You put it in a corner 
and let Juanita study there. I want her to get a faith to live by.’ 

The schools report that approximately eighty per cent of the 
students come from traditionally Roman Catholic homes. In recent 
years the demand for education in mission schools has so increased 
that there is hardly a school of any denomination that is not over- 
crowded and demanding more space. 

Facing this enlarged responsibility and opportunity, missionary 
educators have become increasingly alive to the ultimate pu 
of the Christian education they offer. They have felt the need of 
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corporate thinking on their mutual — have longed to know 
how the situation was being handled in other countries of the 
southern continent. Until recent years, because of the vast distances 
and the high cost of transportation between countries so far separated 
as Argentina and Panama, little consultation has been possible. 

In January 1950, for the first time in history and at their own 
initiative and school expense, the missionary principals of thirteen 
schools held a conference in Lima, Peru. They represented 
Evangelical education in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Peru and Uruguay. The total number of students in 
their schools in 1949 was 9039, of whom 1247 were Evangelicals, 
5800 were Roman Catholics and 632 were of other faiths, such as 
the Jewish, while the remainder were of no faith at all. 

Frankly these experienced missionaries sought to unveil the true 
picture of their work. They discussed problems facing their schools, 
all of which were from twenty-five to seventy-five years old. Are these 
institutions fulfilling a purpose in these days, or are they just going 
on because they were started years ago? What results are being 
achieved for the Church? How far is national leadership bein 
prepared? What is the relation of the mission school to the lo 
con tion? What influence do the schools have in the community? 

the roll was called on these and other vital questions, it became 
apparent that the institutions had on the whole a creditable record. 
hey had produced some leaders in Church and State. They had 
set high academic standards. Governments were following their 
“mae They had brought a fair number of people into the 
vangelical Church. But this was not enough. 

Some flaws in the total picture became immediately clear. The 
record of the conference shows them up. ‘Most of the schools are 
of the same type, serving the middle and upper classes. There is 
urgent need for new educational efforts directed towards the poorer 
classes, especially the Indians. . . . Too few schools have national 
principals. . . . Some of the institutions in recent years have tended 


to become too secular. . . . In some.instances an over-emphasis is 

laced on the teaching of English. . . . There are not enough 
Evangelical teachers. . . . The Evangelical message has not been 
sufficiently stressed. . . . Too few students are becoming members 


of the Evangelical Church.’ 

Much thought was given to the serious lack of adequately trained 
Evangelical teachers all over Latin America. The primary reason is 
that mission boards have failed to establish in this field Protestant 
colleges and universities such as have for years been producing 
national Christian leadership in the Orient. In all Latin America 
there are no outstanding Protestant schools comparable to Yenching 
University, Ginling College, Silliman University, Lucknow Christian 
College and all the other distinguished Christian institutions of 
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higher learning in the Far East. Theological training at college level 
is provided in a few well-established union seminaries in Latin 
America, but the youth who are graduated from Evangelical high 
schools can secure regular higher education only in the secular 
government universities. In such schools there is no shadow of 
religion. In general, rage | students as a group are alienated from 
the traditional Church. The Evangelical movement in Latin America 
cannot boast one full college or university..The nearest approach is 
found in two junior colleges for women, in Brazil and Uruguay. 

It is not strange, then, that the Evangelical schools in Latin 
America are, with few exceptions, unable to secure a completely 
Evangelical faculty. The schools represented in the Lima conference 
reported a total of 603 teachers of whom 60 were missionaries, and 
only 192 were Evangelical nationals. On the face of it this appears 
to be a strong indictment of Protestant strategy in this part of the 
world. The conference, however, brought to light other reasons for 
this dearth of Evangelical teachers: the low salaries offered by 
mission schools as compared with salary rates in government 
institutions and in other professions; the scarcity of Evangelical 
young people who can afford to complete their higher education; 
the fact that normal schools in most countries are dominated by 
Roman Catholics to the exclusion of Evangelicals; and the failure of 
mission schools and Evangelical churches to challenge young people 
to answer the need for Christian teachers as builders of the Church 
of Christ, even at the point of sacrifice. 

And then the missionaries frankly turned the spotlight on 
themselves. Is there a difference between being a Christian teacher 
at home and being one abroad? Fundamentally, the answer is, No. 
But, because of the missionary teacher’s close relationship to the 
missionary programme of the Church on the field, he must be even 
more positive in his Christian teaching and attitudes than he is at 
home. ‘He should’, declared the conference, ‘be not only a good 
teacher, not only a good Christian teacher, but evangelistic in his 
purpose and outlook.’ 

rom the Lima conference these missionary educators, having 
faced their common problems and gained a coveted esprit de corps, 
went back to ne sg Bolivia, Panama and the other Republics 
with a heightened vision of their task. They had formally voted the 
acceptance of the following objectives: 

I. We are in complete agreement with the Aim of Missions as stated in 
the Missionary Manual: “The supreme aim of Missions is to make the 
Lord Jesus Christ known to peoples in all lands as their Divine 
Saviour, to persuade them to become His disciples, and to gather these 
disciples into Christian churches; to enlist them in the building of the 
Kingdom of God; to co-operate with these churches; to promote world 


Christian fellowship; and to bring to bear on all human life the spirit 
and principles of Christ.’ 
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II. We recognize as the fundamental aim and objective of Educational 
Missions the bringing of youth into a vital relationship with Jesus 
Christ and His Church and helping them to apply Christian principles 
to all life’s relationships. 

III. In the attainment of this objective, we seek to establish from a definitel 
Christian point of view the highest possible standard of academic wor! 
as we help our students: 


I. a — command of the fundamental processes in the search 
‘or truth. 
2. To acquire that knowledge of the _poowwee universe which will 
enable them to attain some degree of mastery over their environ- 
ment. 
. To form habits of physical and mental health. 
. To instill ideals of personal purity and worthy home life. 
. To break down religious, social and racial prejudices and thus 
contribute to mu understanding and international goodwill. 
. To obtain adequate vocational training wherever possible. 
. To motivate their lives towards greater social and civic 
participation. 
IV. It is our further responsibility to stimulate in people the desire to 
render Christian service and to prepare them for such service. 


SIO Utbw 


These missionary leaders, strengthened by the spirit of the group, 
returned to their tasks with more than a printed statement of 
objectives. In union they had gained increased conviction and 
pu . No longer would they be timid in setting forth the claim 
of Christ. The call to follow Him should be made vigorously to all 
men and women in ways hitherto used only cautiously and half- 
heartedly. These school directors went home with the silent vow 
that they would make 1950 count as the year of our Lord all over 
Latin America. 

The year is past, and the record is full of achievement. All over 
these countries young people in Evangelical schools are openly 
being led to accept Jesus Christ as never before. These results, of 
course, come not from the efforts of one year alone. They are the 
accumulation of the work of many years, brought to fruition now 
by the new evangelistic emphasis in the schools. 

The methods may vary in different institutions and countries, 
but the trend is to make known openly the underlying Evangelical 
purpose. One school decided to work with parents by giving each 
one a mimeographed statement, and by holding personal interviews 
to make certain that fathers and mothers understand clearly the 
conditions under which students are admitted: Bible study, morning 

rayers and evening vespers, attendance of boarding-students at 
Evangelical church services, participation in all religious activities 
of the institution. No parent who cannot accept these conditions 
should register his child in the school. 

Several schools opened the year with faculty ‘retreats’, sometimes 
with the Evangelical teachers only, but more often bringing into 
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the group teachers of every faith. Common study of the Christian 

foundations of their teaching and of the Christian policies of the 

institution has brought a deeper sense of fellowship in a common 

pu mae, a willingness to work together for the solution of the total 
roblem. 

: From schools all over the southern continent come gratifying 

reports: 


A larger number of young people are joining the church this year. .. . 
Former students and teachers who hitherto expressed no interest in religion 
now attend meetings and some seek membership. There is a noticeably 
increased response on the part of graduates and some parents living in the 
interior to radio programmes conducted by the Evangelical Church. The 
Upper Room is more generally used in the homes of our students, who 
have learned to love the devotional period in the school... . 

More of our students are attending our meetings at the church and this 

t year has brought a closer co-operation between the school and the 
focal congregations. We have organized a Sunday-school in the school 
auditorium, with teachers coming who never before participated in such a 
group. Parents and students living in the neighbourhood, who would feel 
timid about entering a Protestant church, eagerly join us in the school 
service, A new interest in Evangelical periodi is developing among 
students and teachers... . 

Each year a choir of students from our girls’ and boys’ schools sing a 
new oratorio composed by our music master, an ardent Evangelical 
Christian. After their initial performance in the theatre of this state 
capital, the choir tours several towns in the region. Everywhere the theatres 
are crowded with folk who appreciate music, and many for the first time 
hear the words of the Bible in a musical setting. In various cities the priests 
and nuns have forbidden their constituents to attend the concert, as it is the 
_ of Protestants. But, despite such prohibitions, the halls are always 


One school sends a full report of the way in which it faced the 
implications of the Lima conference with enquiring minds, and 
decided on seven steps to be taken for ‘bringing the students closer 
to a vital relationship with Jesus Christ and His Church and helping 
them to apply Christian principles to all life’s relationships’. 


I. Inaugurated opening devotional in every classroom. 
II. A 15-minute worship service preceding each assembly programme. 
III. A religious picture hung in each classroom. 
IV. Sunday vespers for students and graduates. 
V. A Religion in Life Week, with a call to dedication. 
VI. More Christian literature made available to students. 
VII. The pledge of the missionary teachers to greater personal consecration 
to the task of witnessing to the students and seeking to counsel them 
in spiritual matters. 


Realizing that faith without works is dead, the schools are 
increasing social service activities among the students, helping them 
thus to understand and to try to meet the needs of the poor and the 
afflicted in their own lands and around the world. A new awakening 
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to these needs impels students to do their share in carrying out 
worthy projects for which they give time, material and money. The 
older girls of one school have opened a social centre for which they 
take full responsibility. 

A new spirit has come out of the facing of facts, the fresh analysis 
of the purpose of a mission school in a Roman Catholic country, the 
deeper comprehension of the reasons why the schools are not more 
actively feeding le into the churches. There is an urge in several 
countries to conblie Evangelical normal courses for the training of 
teachers, a new emphasis in theological seminaries on the need to 
prepare teachers of Bible for mission schools, an openness about 
the gaining of new church members, a more earnest search for 
Evangelical teachers. 

The ‘Evangélicos’ in Latin America are on the march, facing a 
new day for Jesus Christ. One national teacher has expressed the 
spirit of them all: “The more we work, the more we need to pray; 

e more we pray, the more we realize God’s power in our lives; 
the more His power is in us, the better shall we work. So we pray, 
= work, and trust—not because we are able, but because He is 
able.’ 

ELIzABETH M. LEE 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN 
(NIPPON KIRISUTO KYODAN) 


By HALLAM C. SHORROCK, Jr 


chapter in the history of the Universal Church was written in 

e Fujimi-cho Presbyterian church, Tokyo, Japan: the birth of 

the united Church of Christ in Japan (Nippon Kirisuto Kyodan). 

Sixty-nine years of prayer and hope were realized as plans were 

completed for more than thirty denominations to become one 
united Church. 

To the outside world, however, there appeared grave doubts. 
Many church leaders termed this merely a child of wartime necessity, 
asserting that the union had been forced and brought about by the 
Japanese governmental authorities. Generally speaking, these critics 
were correct, but only partially so. It is true that the union had been 
speeded by the enactment of the Religious Bodies Law on April rst, 
1940. Nevertheless, the united Church (Kyodan) cannot be termed 
merely a ‘war baby’, for historically church unity has been a deep 
concern of Japanese church leaders. However, it has usually been 
paralleled with two other prime concerns: independence from foreign 
control and self-support. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace these historic concerns 
and characteristics of the Japanese Church, and to present an outline 
picture and evaluation of the present-day Kyodan in the light of 
this warp and woof of the Japanese church structure: the desire for 
unity and the constant striving for independence and self-support. 


ee over ten years ago, on June 24th and 25th, 1941, a new 


THE THREE MAIN SPRINGS OF THE JAPANESE PROTESTANT TRADITION 


A prominent Osaka pastor, the Rev. Hisashi Mitsui, has suggested 
that the Japanese Protestant tradition can be traced directly to three 
main springs: the Yokohama Band, the Kumamoto Band and the 
Sapporo Band. It can also be said that the historic striving of the 
Japanese Church towards united, but independent and self-supporting 
churches emanates from these same early beginnings. 

Early in 1872, several earnest Yokohama young men, challenged 
by the Christian faith, formed a small group which came to be known 


as the Yokohama Band. In the spring of that year a prayer-meeting 

was held with nearby Presbyterian missionaries, and out of the 

9 gear of the meeting came the baptism of eleven of the group 

and the formation of the first organized church in Japan, the 
13 193 
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Kaigan Church, on May roth, 1872. Its founders were emphatic that 
it had not become one of the denominational churches of the West. 
Their statement of faith proclaimed: ‘Our church does not belong 
to any sect whatever; it believes only in the name of Jesus’. In 
September of the same year the first convention of missionaries was 
convened in Yokohama. Both the missionaries and the Japanese 
elders in attendance were solidly united in the conviction that all 
Christian work in Japan should be as ‘non-denominational’ as 
possible, and clearly stated that the divided Church obscures the 
oneness of Christ, especially in pagan lands. Out of this concern for 
a united Christian witness, missionaries of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., the Reformed Church and the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland united to form the Council of Three Missions in 1876. 
There soon followed conferences with the Japanese ‘churches of 
Christ’ related to their missions. After long deliberations in which 
standards of government, doctrine and discipline were agreed to, 
the first United Church of Christ in Japan (Nippon Kirisuto Itchi 
Kyokai) was organized in the historic Kaigan Church of Christ in 
Yokohama on October 3rd, 1877. In 1885 the Southern Presbyterian 
and German Reformed missions joined the Council of Missions, 
followed in 1889 by the Cumberland Presbyterian Mission. The 
Council of Missions then came to be known as “The Council of 
Missions Co-operating with the Church of Christ in Japan’. 

It is from the Yokohama Band tradition, centering in the 
Kaigan Church of Christ, that such leaders as the Rev. Kajinosuke 
Ibuka, Colonel Gunpei Yamamuro, of the Salvation Army, and the 
Rev. Masahisa Uemura, the great leader of the first United Church 
(Nippon Kirisuto Itchi Kyokai or, in the abbreviated form, ‘Nikki’) 
emerged. It is the Yokohama Band tradition which has stressed the 
concept of the ‘ecclesia’, for from its earliest beginnings the Nikki 
maintained its status as one church, and sought to be as independent 
and self-supporting as possible. The waves of anti-westernism 
which swept Japan in the 1880s and 1930s inevitably caused an 
intensification of these attitudes. 

By 1940 the Nikki had 858 organized churches, of which 195 
were totally self-supporting, with 55,372 members. This was the 
largest Protestant denomination in Japan. Its Japanese missionaries 
were working in Formosa, Korea and China. 

On the last Sunday in January, 1876, under the leadership of an 
American army captain, L. L. Janes, who had come to Japan at the 
invitation of Lord Hosokawa to teach western military tactics in the 
Kumamoto School of Western Learning, and who incidentally held 
Bible classes in his home, some forty students stood and prayed on 
the top of Mount Hanaoka, pledging themselves to follow Christ and 
to enlighten the darkness of the Empire by preaching the Gospel 
even at the sacrifice of their lives. Upon graduation some thirty-five 
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of these boys went on to Doshisha University, where they became 
known as the Kumamoto Band. These young men carried with them 
Janes’s dislike of denominationalism, and the further close association 
with Joseph Hardy Neesima, the founder of Doshisha and an early 
Congregational leader in Japan, imbued them with the idea of 
establishing an independent, self-supporting church. In fact, the 
Congregational churches in Japan have, from their early history, 
tended tc be more independent and self-supporting than the Nikki 
churches. This tendency was encouraged not only by the Kumamoto 
Band leaders, but also by the American Board policy, which was 
‘the promotion of independent and self-supporting churches’. 

Although most of the Congregational missionaries were more 
liberal regarding the independence of the Japanese Church than were 
those associated with the Church of Christ (Nikki), during the 
reaction days of the 1890s there was a clamouring in the Kumiai 
bodies for ‘complete independence’. Ebina and Yokoi, of the 
Kumamoto Band, were two of its strongest advocates. The former is 
exec as charging that the use of foreign money for the spread of 
Christianity in Japan was a national disgrace. 

By 1940 the Congregational (Kumiai) churches numbered 197, 
94 of which were completely self-supporting. The Kumiai was then 
the third largest church in Japan, with a membership totalling 

3,523, and sent missionaries to Formosa, Korea, China and the 
uth Sea Islands. 

Of special interest in analyzing the formation of the united 
Church (Kyodan) in 1941, and its 1951 stresses and strains, is the 
attempt at union in 1887 between the Nikki and Kumiai churches. 
In that year it became obvious that in order to avoid unnecessary 
multiplication of small separated congregenienn and to furnish a 
striking and visible proof of the unity which each of the churches 
er an organic union of the two churches should be encouraged. 

erefore, in May, 1887, when both churches held their annual 
conferences, each agreed to appoint a committee of ten to aay 
a definite plan of union. The Nikki committee included Drs K. 
Ibuka and M. Uemura, of the Yokohama Band, while on the Kumiai 
committee were T. Miyagawa, Tsurin Kanamori, H. Kozaki (father 
of the present Moderator of the Kyodan), T. Yokoi and jo 
Ebina, all from the Kumamoto Band. After a succession of com- 
mittee meetings and two additional annual meetings, it appeared 
certain that in the May 1889 meetings of each church the merger 
would take place. The Nikki od did, in fact, accept its Committee 
on Union recommendations. But the Kumiai annual convention 
did not take formal action, and this amounted to a simple rejection 
of the plan. The main reasons for the rejection of the plan seemed to 
be that the Congregational annual convention could hardly speak 
for each individual congregation; and many Congregational leaders, 
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both in the United States and in Japan, were hesitant to see the 
autonomy of their local church sacrificed for Presbyterian centralism, 
Dr Hiromichi Kozaki, in commenting upon the failure of the 
union, stated, ‘It cannot be doubted that the failure of this amalga- 
mation movement was one of the causes of the great set-back which 
later came to the - of Christianity in Japan’. Church leaders 
in Japan to-day, th Japanese and missionaries, might well take 
counsel in these words. 
While the great student awakening was taking place in Kumamoto 
under Captain Janes, Dr W. S. Clark, President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, in addition to his task of organizing a Hokkaido 
Government Agricultural College, gathered a group of students 
around him to hear the Christian Gospel. His evangelism was direct 
and open. Before his short eight-month sojourn in Japan was over, 
every member of his class covenanted to confess Christ and to live 
in strict compliance with the letter and spirit of His teachings. Dr 
Clark’s farewell words to his students, ‘Boys, be ambitious’, typified 
his emphasis upon Christian vocation and lay leadership, and is 
even to-day a rallying call for enthusiastic “— s 
From this saetre Band tradition came such leaders as President 
Sato, of the Hokkaido Imperial University, Dr Inazo Nitobe, of 
e of Nations fame, and particularly, Kanzo Uchimura. 
Uchimura joined the Band after Dr Clark had returned to the 
United States, and received the sacrament of Christian baptism from 
an American Methodist Episcopal missionary. It was not long, 
however, before he and his friends began to entertain serious doubts 
about the presence of two different Protestant denominations in the 
same city. Uchimura wrote in his dairy, ‘We began to ponder in 
our hearts the meaning of “One Lord, one faith, one baptism’’, and 
wondered what is the use of having two separate Christian com- 
munities when even one is not strong enough to stand upon its 
own feet’. After graduation from college, Ebina: took the lead 
in establishing an independent, non-denominational, self-supporting 
church, completely oe from foreign funds. Uchimura’s later 
ience as a student in Amherst opened his eyes further to the 
evils of existing American deneminationalism and accentuated his 
earlier decision to work outside the organized church. Thus Kanzo 
at agg oh se eoageni piano has ae many com- 
letely in t an “supporting ‘home’ congregations. 
E istic fervour, Bible study 7 scholarship are the outstandi 
characteristics of his movement, which is to-day growing in stren 
and mealiy. icularly a nag and intellectuals. 
Though Uchimura’s ‘Non-Church Movement’ does not directly 


affect the organized church union movements which are being 
considered here, it should be remembered that the independent, 
self-supporting tradition of the Sapporo Band and Uchimura is 
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much alive, even in the former Presbyterian-Reformed Nikki 
churches organized in 1902. Many of these churches have inherited 
not only the independent and self-supporting traditions of the 
Sapporo Band, but also the similar precedents of the Yokohama 
Band, with its added emphasis upon the ‘ecclesia’. These two strains 
are felt very markedly in to-day’s tensions within the Kyodan. 

Before moving on to the formation of the present-day Kyodan, 
it should be said that from the time of the unsuccessful Nikki-Rumia 
efforts in 1877, there were no further major attempts at union 
until the late 1930s. The unions consummated after this time were 
within the various Episcopal and Methodist groups. Yet, during 
these years, church union seemed to be on the hearts of most 
forward-looking Japanese and missionary leaders. The Conference 
of Federated Missions, the Japanese Federation of Churches, the 
~~ for the Promotion of the Union of the Churches and, finally, 
the National Christian Council were all formed with the ultimate 
aim of church union. 

Why, then, until urged on by government pressure, did the 
efforts for union fail? Six reasons are suggested here: 1. Too often 
the denominationalism of the western missionary or Board dis- 
couraged Japanese leaders from ‘going too far’ in the direction of 
unity; 2. once denominational loyalties were established, it was 
difficult to break them down. Here the Japanese family concept 
comes into play, for often the particular denomination or local 
congregations are conceived of as ‘ families’; 3. there were those 
who argued that legitimate denominational rivalry and competition 
accelerate the winning of a field; 4. it was reported that some 
ministers hesitated about union because they imagined it would 
necessitate a sacrifice of convictions and of essentials of belief; 
5. there was a well-founded fear that a union of all denominations 
might create an excess of cumbersome overhead machinery; 6. because 
most of the early movements towards unity were carried on in the 
~ hyp echelons of church and missionary leadership, the rank-and- 

e of Christians, until late in the 1930s, had little knowledge of, 
or real enthusiasm for, unity once they were well established in 
their denominations. These same reasons are applicable to-day in 
placing the future of the Kyodan in its true perspective. 


THe FORMATION OF THE NIPPON KirisuTto KYODAN 


Parallel with the in ing international tension and intensity 
of governmental pressures in the 1930s, the central problem of the 
Japanese church leaders became that of actually bringing about 
church union. The year 1938 has often been cited as the zenith year 
of attempts at church union prior to the actual formation of the 
united Church in 1941. It was at the All-Japan Christian Conference 
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convened in Tokyo by the National Christian Council on October 
31st and November st, 1938, that a definite scheme of church union 
was proposed by the Commission on Church Union which had been 
appointed three years earlier. This new plan of union, though 
approved by many denominational representatives present, was not 
accepted by the Baptist representatives, or by those of the Nikki, 
Japan Lutheran and Episcopal churches, on the grounds that the 
Baptists were not united themselves, that a church federation should 
precede an actual union, that the historic creeds of the Church had 
to be incorporated into the doctrinal basis of a united church and 
that the historic episcopate must be preserved. With the non-adoption 
of the proposals of the Commission on Church Union, the All-Japan 
Christian Conference recommended that the problem of union be 
placed in the jurisdiction of the individual denominations. This was 
done. The question remained with the denominations until the 
actual formation of the united church on June 24th and 2sth, 1941. 

The passage of the Religious Bodies Law on April 1st, 1940, was 
the si for church leaders to do more than call committee meetin 
on the problem of church union, for this law declared that ea 
religious sect or denomination was required to have one national 
head who would be its representative in relation to the Government, 
and that the minimum size for a religious body was five thousand 
members and fifty churches. Thus immediate church union was seen 
aS a necessity in protecting the smaller denominations as well as in 
creating a strong united Protestant voice. During the week of 
October roth to 17th, 1940, virtually every major denomination held 
a national assembl in "Tokyo and took action on the three major 
issues before the churches: church union, self-support and internal 
reorganization. On October 16th, all denominations voted for 
unconditional support of church union and elected a representative 
committee with authority to draw up an effective plan. After much 
discussion between those who favoured a federation as against those 
who favoured union, the plan which emerged was finall adopted 
on March 26th, 1941. The next day a deputation of ten leaders 
departed for the United States in the interests of international 

tions and also to interpret the new Kyodan organization. 

The united Church of Christ (K odan) was formally brought 
into being on the following theological basis: 


This Kyodan, accepting the Old and New Testaments as its scriptures, 
being founded upon the Apostles’ Creed, and recognizing the various 
confessions of faith of the uniting denominations, professes the following 
to be its essential teachings: the triune God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
as revealed in the Holy Bible, forgives sin, justifies, sanctifies and endows 
with eternal life those who believe through the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
who died for the sins of the world and rose again. The Church, as the 
Body of Christ, is the organization of those, who, called by grace, worship, 
observe the sacraments, preach the Gospel and await the coming of the Lord. 
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The actual er of the new Kyodan was based upon an 
arrangement of eleven ‘blocs’ or ‘groups’ of denominations of like 
theology and as each designated by its number. 

Thus the Ky faced the storm which broke on December 8th, 
1941. It must be noted again that, though this united church 
organization was hurried by government pressure, the same forces 
were still in operation to a heightened and intensified degree: the 
zeal for complete independence from the West and self-support. 

About the wartime Kyodan, suffice it to say that it encouraged 
each local congregation and member to carry on its life and work as 
far as possible. A good many wee went to prison for their con- 
victions and some died there. Early in the war the denominational 
groupings were abolished and the Church was consolidated into a 
well-integrated whole. By November 1943 about one-third of the 
Anglicans (ippon Sei Ko Kwai) had joined the Kyodan. ‘The 
rest of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, the Seventh-day Adventists and a 
few con tions of other denominations remained outside. The 
National Christian Council was modified to embrace both Roman 
Catholics and non-Roman Catholics. 

After the surrender and General MacArthur’s proclamation in 
1946, announcing the revocation of the Religious Bodies Law, the 

vation Army and most of the congregations of the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai withdrew from the Kyodan. In 1947 these churches were 
followed by the Lutheran and the Nazarene churches and by those 
formerly associated with the Southern Baptist Convention and the 
Southern Presbyterians and by some smaller denominations. It is 
significant, however, that, with these important exceptions, the 
major denominations and many of the smaller groups have remained 
in the Kyodan, even though they have been perfectly free to with- 
draw. That most of the denssainationsd groups in Japan have not 
withdrawn from the Kyodan may be attributed partly to the fact 
that the North American mission boards, whose historically related 
churches are part of the Kyodan, have definitely encouraged its 
consolidation. 

This post-war strategy of the American boards was agreed upon, 
at the time of the organization of the Kyodan in 1941, by the Japan 
Committee of the then Foreign Missions Goaicenee of North 
America — the Division of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.) and the future attitucs 
of the boards to the Kyodan was carefully studied. At the time of 
the Japanese surrender, thirteen boards agreed to co-operate closely 
in the reopening of work in Japan. Therefore, after the. visits 
of the well-known Deputation of Four in 1945 and the Commission 
of Six in 1946, the Interboard Committee for Christian Work 
in Japan was pang by the Congregational, Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical and Reformed, Evangelical United Brethren, 
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Methodist, Presbyterian seme 5 Reformed Church in America, 
and the United Church of Canada boards. In Japan the Interboard 
Committee functions through the Council of Co-operation, consisti: 
of eleven representatives of the Kyodan, eight from the Natio 
Christian Education Association and eight missionary representatives 
of the participating boards. 

With the material and spiritual aid of these boards, the Kyodan 
has outwardly retained am of its strength, regardless of defections. 
In 1950, after the complete rechecking of church rolls and several 
more withdrawals, church membership in the Kyodan still formed 
64 per cent of the total Prot: stant Christian community, as com- 
pared with 62-3 per cent in 194). The Japanese churches and boards, 
working co-operatively, have rebuilt 214 churches out of 462 
destroyed during the war. By 1950 most of the Christian schools 
which had been damaged or destroyed during the war were almost 
completely restored. Interboard Committee-related missionaries have 
been sent out from the North American boards through the Inter- 
board Committee and, once in Japan, these missionaries work under 
the Kyodan, theoretically assigned to their specific type of work by 
the Japanese Church itself. 

Internally, however, the Kyodan faces a severe crisis as it enters 
its second decade of life. This crisis has been brought about by three 
concurrent, inter-related forces: a once-more strong Church, 
general reaction against the prolonged allied occupation and the 
reappearance of the same characteristics which we have seen 
historically at work—the desire for independence and self-support— 
now overshadowing the striving for unity. 

On April 28th, 1950, some seventy-eight national Kyodan 
leaders gathered in Tokyo to discuss some fundamental principles 
for the reorganization of the Kyodan. Chief among the recommenda- 
tions of this conference was that the Kyodan should be reorganized 
into a double system—a federation-like organization which would 
include the former denominational groups (kaiha), mentioned earlier, 
73 ‘denominational orders’. The sixth Piennial general assembly of 
the Kyodan, however, held October 9 to 27th, 1950, in Tokyo, 
at its birthplace, the Fujimi-cho church, rejected the recognition of 
the denominational groups or orders, stating that such action would 
in reality create churches within a church and that ultimately a 
structural disunity would result. Nevertheless as the Assembly 
closed, rauch dissatisfaction with the verdict was discernible. One 
felt thet the inward impulses towards independence and self-support { 
were causing an implosion and a resultant cracking in the outer wall 
of anity. On March 31st, 1951, the crack appeared to widen. A 
ieading Sapporo pastor, formerly a leader in the Nikki Church, 
announced that fifteen to twenty Nikki churches would be with- 
drawing from the Kyodan for these reasons: 1. dissatisfaction because 
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denominational groups were not d in the general assembly; 
2. lack of sufficient creed and of ‘church-like’ character in the 
Kyodan; 3. the moving of the Kyodan headquarters to the Christian 
Literature Building (now Christian Centre), which implied too much 
foreign influence and control in the transactions; 4. the danger of 
the present Council of Co-operation relationships weakening the 
self-support and independence of the Church. Almost concurrently, 
the Rev. W. Saba, of the Tokyo Omori church, who has inherited 
the cloak of his father-in-law, Dr M. Uemura, felt that he, too, must 
lead his church out of the Kyodan. He was joined later in the spring 
of this year by Dr Uemura’s daughter, Mrs Tamaki Uemura, 
herself one of the most highly respected pastors in Japan. The 
churches which have recently withdrawn from the Kyodan, num- 
bering less than 3 per cent of the total number of Rueden churches, 
have organized a church to which they have given the official title 
of the former ne cet alt 3 ata ‘Nippon Kirisuto Kyokai’. 
Now that the unravelling has begun, no one can tell where or when 
it will end. 

Summarily, one might say that as a child is the product of his 
heredity and his environment, so the Kyodan has assumed the 
qualities of its parent churches and surrounding culture in its 
seeking for unity, independence and self-support. At the same time, 
however, these very characteristics are bringing about a breakdown 
in the young Kyodan. Many of the 1951 disciples of the Kumamoto 
Band, and more particularly of the Yokohama Band, are afraid 
that their child, the Kyodan, in its close post-war associations with 
foreign mission boards, has not been independent enough—has 
not been self-supporting to the required degree—is not really ‘the 
Church’. The same forces which brought about the conception of the 
Kyodan are now operating to stifle it. 

Thus both the strength and the weaknesses of the Japanese 
Church are found within its historic strivings for unity, independence 
and self-support. The Church will be strong and will be further 
strengthened if these characteristics are utilized to nurture and 

ide the growth of an oecumenical outlook in Japan; but the 

hurch will be weakened if these characteristics divert its line of 
vision from the world-wide Christian community, to a narrow, 
provincial outlook. 
HaLitam C. SHORROCK, JR 

















THE GOSPEL TO COMMUNISTS 
By LEONARD CONSTANTINE 


M* only qualification for speaking on this subject is my experience 

in Communist China, and I believe that we China mission- 
aries have something important to say to the Church at home. We 
have seen Communism in action, we have realized its power, its 
attractions and its results, we have seen much of our work swept 
away, we have been shaken out of complacency, we have experienced 
a revolution in our thinking and have been forced to realize the 
need to rethink missionary methods and policy. 

Consider for a moment the world situation. We have always 
been accustomed at missionary meetings to talk of open doors, of 
opportunities which are only limited by the inadequacy of our 
resources. To-day, doors are closing; seven hundred million people, 
one-third of the world’s population, are under Communist rule and 
the Church works among them under increasing restrictions and 
handicaps. In China what we have always known as missionary 
work has come to an end, and the same experience may well come 
to the Church in other parts of Asia and in Africa. At home, though 
Communism may be politically weak, it has great influence and 
captures some very fine people. As Christians we cannot ignore this 
movement or remain secure in our old ways of thought and action. 
When we consider the tasks facing the world-wide Church to-da 
and plan our strategy, we must always ask ourselves: how mu 
time remains to us? 

First of all I want to dismiss two possible attitudes which fail 
to answer the problem. There are those who are so frightened of 
Communism, who d it so clearly as the work of the devil or of 
the anti-Christ, that it must be suppressed by any means. Perhaps 
they oppose it for the wrong reasons, because it challenges their 
comfortable way of life, because they are satisfied with things as 
they are. They understand neither its real danger nor its real 
attraction and they have nothing to offer in its place. There is a 
danger of the Church being used as a tool in the cold war against 
Communism. Any pronouncement by church leaders against Com- 
munism is always given banner headlines in the Press: ‘Church 
declares war on Communism’. Efforts at understanding are treated 
with suspicion. 

Then there is the Christian fellow-traveller, who sees in Com- 
munism the true Christianity which the Church has forsaken, who 
sees the enthusiasm, idealism, self-sacrifice, realism, passion for 

social justice which Communism engenders, and regards them all 
202 
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as things which Jesus would approve, and who often at great personal 
risk and sacrifice identifies himself with Communism. There is a 

oup in China, under the leadership of Y. T. Wu, who are convinced 
that the Church must die in its old form in order to be reborn and 
play its part in the life of the new Communist society. I think they 
are wrong; wrong because when once they have taken that position 
they have lost their freedom of action, freedom to criticize, to apply 
Christian principles to the situation. In China, for example, they 
rightly support land reform, but they are not able to protest against 
the methods of terrorism and barbarism which are used to carry 
it out. Caught in the toils of the Communist system, they are used 
as instruments of Communist propaganda. If we want to provide 
the Christian answer to Communism, we must do so before Com- 
munism takes control of a country. Afterwards it is too late, for the 
Church has lost its essential freedom. 

Our first need as Christians is to understand Communism and 
to treat it fairly. We have to recognize that our prejudices are so 
strong that we all too easily equate our democratic individualism, 
our middle-class morality, with the Christian Gospel, and that much 
of our thinking is merely a reflexion of the social order to which 
we are accustomed. It needs a conscious effort on our part to under- 
stand the Communists’ point of view, to see the good in their position 
and to accept the fact that in some matters they may be right and 
we wrong. And we must be clear as to our aim. Are we looking at 
the problem from a party point of view, a class point of view, a 
national point of view, or even a narrow church point of view, 
seeking to preserve our selfish interests, or are we trying to see it 
from God’s point of view, remembering that God loves the Com- 
munists and that ours is a gospel of reconciliation? We must accept 
the fact that in some respects Communism is a judgment on the 
Church, that we have things to learn from it and that we need the 
grace of humility and a spirit of repentance. 

Communism meets a need and we must discover what that need 
is. It is not Russian imperialism which is causing Communism to 
sweep through Asia, or which attracts the young scientist, school- 
teacher or trade union leader in Britain. Its appeal in the East is 
mainly to two classes of the people—the landless peasants and the 
intelligentsia. To the former, Communism is presented in a very 
simple and practical form without any of the subtleties of dialectical 
materialism. We are going to free you, they say, from the exactions 
of the landlord and the moneylender and give you the land. Why 
should the peasants not become Communists? They have nothin 
to lose and everything to gain. When we think of the social an 
economic conditions of China in the last twenty years, the surprising 
thing is not that China has gone Communist, but that it has taken 
her so long. China needed another revolution, and the countries of 
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the East need more than political liberty and democratic constitutions 
as conceived by the West, they also need social revolutions. To the 
intellectuals, students and professors, who play such an important 
part in the life of China, Communism offers a view of history which 
seems to answer all their questions, and a new way of life which is 
very satisfying. It comes to fill a vacuum in their thinking and offers 
something definite and concrete. The question which all Chinese 
quien hive been asking for years is, ‘What can save China? What 
is the way out?’ They have now been given the weapon of Marxism- 
Leninism which seems to have solved the problem. Always emphasiz- 
ing the unity of theory and practice, the next step in the programme 
is always clearly defined, it is always based on the concrete situation, 
there is always something practical to be done. The Kuomintang 
used to lecture the students and tell them to be good boys, occasion- 
ally shooting a few to encourage the others; the Communists give 
them jobs. By contrast, Christianity seems to be so vague and woolly, 
so remote from reality, so dreadfully slow. 

We must regard Communism not only as a political and economic 
system, but also as a religion, as a perversion of the Christian 
religion, a Christian heresy, as Archbishop Temple called it. Not 
only has it many of the external features of religion, its sacred books, 
dogmas, saints and martyrs but, like religion, it offers an interpreta- 
tion of history. It claims to offer an explanation of the whole of 
reality and gives, as religion does, a sense of purpose and of hope. 
The wit ngs Bon assurance of those who are caught up into it are 
frightening. They are confident that history is on their side, and 
that gives the same fervour and confidence as the Christian doctrine 
of Providence. The Christian and Communist patterns of life are in 
so many ways similar, and the Communists use Christian methods 
which the Church has largely given up or which have become a 
formality. Communism answers the need for fellowship and comrade- 
ship. I have seen a letter written by a Chinese girl student to another 
student who had just joined the New Democratic Youth League, 
and she , ‘Dear Comrade, how happy I am to be able to call 
you comrade, now that you have joined this glorious fellowship of 
Communists’. Entry into the Communist Youth Organization, with 
its period of probation, its rigorous selection, its training and 
discipline, and then the joyous reception of the new member, is 
so like the procedure of Christian baptism and church membership 
except that it often puts our methods to shame. Membership of 
the small group, self-criticism and group criticism, meditation, 
— repentance and confession, are all Christian techniques which 

ve found new vitality in Communism. The whole process is 
directed towards the creation of new men. The Communists claim 
to do just that, and that is even more important than creating a 
new society; they are life-changers, claiming to be able to change 
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a man completely, to give him new thoughts and habits. There is 
a strong air of revivalism about the whole business, and it would 
be as true to say of Communism as of Christianity that it is caught 
and not taught. We have to face the fact that for some people 
Communism does supply something which they have failed to find 
in the Church. Many young Chinese Christians have discovered in 
Communism the new life which they sought in vain in the Church. 
Communism becomes for them, as Mr Arthur Koestler says, the 
family, the school and the Church. 

There is so much good in Communism. It is doing so many 
things in China which are excellent and which any Christian ought 
to approve. Let us not shut our eyes to the fact that from an economic 
point of view Communism can succeed and in many ways is nearer 
to the Christian ideal than capitalism. It makes men willing to 
sacrifice themselves for a great cause. It sends students out into the 
countryside to serve the people and to learn from them, with no 
thought of personal gain or profit, a thing which the Church could 
seldom do. It calls on all people to make sacrifices and to work 
harder, not for private profit, but for the public good. It stresses 
that education, medical services, culture shall be for the whole 
people and not for a favoured few. It offers a sense of community, 
of collective solidarity which buttresses the individual life, it plans 
the whole social and economic activities of the country for the 
common benefit. It is realistic, understanding that talk is not enough; 
force of some kind must be used to sweep away entrenched privilege 
and vested interests. We cannot merely dismiss Communism as a 
materialistic creed; it opens not only by offering people bread, but 
because it has spiritu values as well; and it often seems that it is 
the West, with its emphasis on technology and on the importance 
of possessions, which has become materialistic. 

Where, then, do we part company with the Communists? Not, 
I think, on their economic pro e; not because they advocate 
collective ownership or social planning, or confiscation of land and 
property, but precisely on their spiritual basis and methods; not for 
what they do to the economic system, but for what they do to man 
himself; not for taking away a man’s money, but for taking away 
his mind, not for abolishing the capitalist and the landlord, but for 
killing their spirit as well. 

t we were ‘liberated’ in China I often used to contrast the 
little Christian congregations in the city where I lived, so frightened 
and apprehensive, with the certainty, power and assurance of the 

t Communist meetings and demonstrations, and I felt ve: 
earful for those little congregations. I know that if God is wi 
them, miracles can happen, and that so often in history God has 
chosen the foolish and weak things of the world to confound the 
wise and the strong; but from a human point of view their future 
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is so uncertain. And are our churches here in Britain able to meet 
the challenge of Communism? We certainly need not accept all the 
criticisms of the Communists. The Church has a great record and 
it has survived cataclysmic changes in world history and social 
systems. The Abbé Siéyés, when asked what he did in the French 
evolution, replied, ‘I lived’. The Church may reply that, throughout 
the mighty changes wrought by history, it has lived. But there are 
to-day two facts which we must accept. Firstly, the Church has for 
many years been steadily losing ground. The latest evidence is in 
the social survey of York condenned by Mr Seebohm Rowntree, which 
shows that in the last fifty years the oe of church attendance 
by adults in that we has dropped by nearly two-thirds. Secondly, 
the Church has largely lost contact with the working class. One need 
only compare congregations in suburban areas with those in working- 
class areas. The Comsaunists may be forgiven for believing that 
Christianity will disappear along with the bourgeois way of life. 
Ours is a desperate situation, which leaves no room for com- 
lacency or false optimism. I believe there are two things which we 
Lave to do. Firstly, we must show that Christianity answers all the 
problems with which Marxism deals, answers them more completely 
and answers needs that Marxism does not touch. Secondly, we must 
show that Christianity is not a mere reflexion of any social order, 
not capitalism on its knees, but that it can welcome, work for and 
live in a new social order. The first lies mainly in the realm of ideas, 
and the second in the realm of action. 

All the time we must beware of the temptation to compare the 
ideals of Christianity with the practice of the Communists. True, 
Communism in practice is often very different from the theory of 
Marxism, but equally Christians at home and abroad are all too 
often poor advertisements for the faith which they proclaim. We 
must compare doctrine with doctrine, faith with faith, men with 
men. Denunciation is not enough. Can we first see how much 
Christianity and Communism have in common? 

Communism as a theory expresses certain truths, certain insights, 
which the Christian can accept, can use and transcend. It is material- 
istic and rightly emphasizes the importance of the economic factor 
in historical development. There have been and are to-day perver- 
sions of Christianity which have neglected or minimized the import- 
ance of material things and of economic relationships. In this world 
of complex economic and social relationships it is not enough to 
say ‘Get right with God and everything else will take care of itself’. 
Christiani is, in the words of Archbishon Temple, the most 
materialistic of the t religions, for its central affirmation is that 
the Word became flesh. It is not concerned with abstractions or 
illusions, but with a point in history, a geographical location, a 
historical person, with events of time and space. For a religion 
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which believes that a material body can be the vehicle of the divine 
nature, matter can never be unimportant, unreal or unclean. How 
practical and down-to-earth Jesus always was in His teaching; 
dealing in the most concrete and vivid terms with things of ordinary, 
everyday life. Here is the true exponent of the unity of theory and 
ractice, for Jesus indeed sought not a explain the world, 
ut to change it. If we omethien want to know how to make the 
people listen, how to present religion to them and to meet their 
problems, we shall derive far more benefit from a renewed study 
of the Gospels than from reading all the books about Communism. 
A preacher who steeps himself in the message and methods of Jesus 
will never be dull, he will never be remote from his people or their 
needs, he will be grappling with reality all the time. The true 
Christian does not live in cloud-cuckoo land, he recognizes the 
importance of material things. People must live before they can live 
well. The sacramental view of life is a guarantee of the importance 
of material things, and it is no accident that many high churchmen 
have been leaders in social reform. ‘Pie in the sky when you die’ 
is a perversion of Christian truth. It would sometimes be truer to 
say of missionaries that they spend too much of their time on 
material things than to say that they neglect them for spiritual 
matters. For the missionary spends so much of his time dealing 
with piysical and mental needs, education, health and hygiene, 
et ag He is certainly in touch with the physical needs of men, 
and the whole missionary movement is inescapably bound up with 
the social and economic life of the people of Asia and Africa, 
bringing them not only religion in the narrow sense, but religion 
associated with agricultural projects, public health, education and 
a rich community life. 

But by another perversion of Christian truth, this social work 
of the Church has often been conceived of as amelioration rather 
than as an expression of social justice. The Church has been an 
ambulance picking up the human wreckage of an unjust social 
system instead of thundering at the gates of tyranny, as Bishop Gore 
expressed it. But the Communist y sia or social justice is one 
which the Christian can and should approve. Let us remember our 
heritage in the prophetic teaching of the Old Testament, in the 
social implications of the teaching of Jesus. The command to love 
our neighbour as ourselves must be worked out in social and 
economic as well as in individual relations. The Bible is a dangerous 
book, for it is full of revolutionary material. It has inspired men 
to revolt against oppression and tyranny. It knows nothing of the 
miserable doctrine that social conditions do not matter, or that 
politics are not the concern of the man of religion. If we are true 
to our tradition we can never be indifferent to the cry of the 
oppressed and the downtrodden, and that cry is raised to-day 
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throughout the countries of the East. We are concerned with man 
not only as an individual but as a member of a community. The 
Bible knows nothing of a solitary religion, as John Wesley said, and 
the goal of history is a redeemed community in the kingdom of 
God. Christianity in its doctrine breaks down all racial and social 
barriers and inequalities between men, and establishes true equality, 
because all are equally children of God. It is the basis of true inter. 
nationalism. 

On all these points—materialism, social justice, community, 
racial and satel: equality, internationalism—Christianity and 
Communism have much in common. We may criticize the Com- 
munist’s materialism as being inadequate to account for all the 
facts of life, but we can accept much in his position. 

The real point at issue and the real ground of conflict are to be 
found in our view of history, which is the central problem to-day, 
Both Christianity and Communism are supremely concerned with 
history. Christianity is a historical religion, believing that God is 
at work in the historical process, and Marxism is based on an 
interpretation of history. It is significant that the first thing the 
Communists taught in China after their victory was their view of 
history; and it is presented with compelling force as the ground of 
Communism. Both Christianity and Communism see history as 
pu , a8 moving by a series of crises towards a predetermined 

» yet the Communist view of history, so simple and i 
scientific, is based on unproved and irrational assumptions. It has 
taken over much of the Christian attitude to history without the 
premisses which alone give it validity. It is highly subjective, for 
any historical events may be sel at will to form any part of 
the dialectical process to suit the convenience of the argument; it 
fails to solve the relation and interaction between the forces of 
production and the human intelligence which is merely the su 
structure; it leaves out of account many elements and forces which 
play their part in history, and it fails to show why history must 
inevitably proceed to a predetermined end. It finds purpose in 
history, yet pu is not an attribute of matter. Marx, says Mr 
Bertrand Russell, professed himself an atheist, but he retained the 
cosmic optimism that only theism can justify. For the Christian, 
the historical process is not a blind force working somehow to an 
inevitable end, but is under the direction of God. There is purpose 
in history because there is Mind behind the universe. Our great 
affirmation is that God rules history and has a purpose for human 
life. Christianity does not provide an easy answer to the problems 
of history. The very simplicity of the Marxist answer should make 
it —— The Christian view is not one of easy Providence, that 
all will be well or whatever is, is best, but, as Professor Butterfield 
has shown, it proclaims that there is a judgment in history; that the 
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man§ judgment is seen in crises and catacl which are due to sin and 
The§ moral failure; that the judgment falls on innocent and guilty alike 
andj and that the pattern of Christian history is the way of the Suffering 
om off Servant, who accepts suffering as the means of redemption. 
social The Communist view of history is far too simple and far too 
uality, timistic, Christianity does account for the tangled web of human 
inter-§ life, and for the fact of sin. It is more realistic than Communism 
in taking sin seriously. For sin is far more than the stupidity of a 
unity,{ doomed class, or deviation from the P line: it is the greed, 
- and§ ambition, vanity and fear which are found in the heart of every 
Com-§ man. The Communists claim to be able to create new men, a higher 
li the} type of humanity, without selfishness, corruption or personal 
interests. If that were true, it would be a damaging blow to the 
to bef Christian case. But even if it were granted that individual corruption 
o-day, | may be abolished, an unproved assumption, what about the corrup- 
i with} tion of individuals used for wrong ends to create, not a perfect and 
xod is} free society, but a tyranny? We can admire the self-sacrifice and 
on an} obedience of those who serve the cause, but so often selfishness 
ng thef and love of power come back in subtle ways. The behaviour of 
iew off Russian occupation troops in various countries, and of Russian 
und off officials in China who buy up all the luxury goods in Shanghai, does 
ory asf not suggest that human nature has changed very much. It must be 
i gran that the behaviour of Christians is often no better, but we 
ningly recognize it as sin, as an offence against God and man. y ye oa j 
It is nearer the facts of life when it says that sin is real and universal, 
ut the} that all men are under the judgment of God and that all need 
ve, for} forgiveness and salvation. 
art of e Christian hope is more reasonable, more satisfying than that 
ent; it} of the Communist. For there are no signs anywhere of the withering 
‘ces of | away of the State which is to mark the Communist Utopia. The 
su future under Communism is a great question mark, and the present 
w is a grim reality. Neither does it offer any consolation for all the 
; must{ suffering of the centuries, for those who have died and will continue 
ose inf to die without hope, for all the personal tragedies of life. I know of 
ys Mr§ one Chinese Communist who, suddenly faced with the certainty of 
ed thef death at an early age, turned back to the New Testament which 
ristian, he had abandoned, to find hope as he faced the unknown future. 
to an{ For the Christian the end of history is a consummation, a gathering 
urpose} up and fulfilment of all the hopes and longings of men. None is 
great}. without hope. The good is not lost, nor is suffering in vain, for the 
uman§ end of history is a redeemed community, God’s Kingdom. 
blems Communism regards man not as an isolated individual but as 
i make a member of society, and the reaction against the over-individualism 
e, that of the West is a sound one. Many Chinese have found it to be a 
terfieldf fruitful and exhilarating experience to lose themselves in the life of 
thef the group. But a group, a class or a party can become as great a 
14 
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tyrant as an individual dictator. On the Communist view man is 
expendable, he is the tool of the party or of the historical process, 
and millions must be sacrificed in order to achieve the desired goal. 
The Christian view of man as the child of God can alone guarantee 
the dignity and worth of the individual. Man is not a tool or an 
instrument, but an end in himself. The spirit of man is free, the 
individual mind and conscience must be allowed full liberty within 
the life of the community. In a collective age we need the Christian 
insistence that all social planning, all communal effort, is for the 
individual, for his papell mental and moral development, and 
that any society which, in the name of the people, forgets the 
individual is doomed to, disaster. 

But all this is likely to have little effect on a Communist, and in 
any event few people are attracted to Communism by its philosophical 
peepee. Another area of conflict, and one in which the 

mmunists are particularly vulnerable, is the Communist way of 
life and system of morality. If I were asked to select the most 
influential book on Communism in China I would not choose The 
New Democracy or any other of Mao Tse-tung’s writings, but a book 
on the education and training of a Party member by Liu Shao Ch’i, 
the leading Marxist theoretician. When Chinese Christians first read 
it, they were oet and said, ‘This teaching, with its stress on 
service and ifice, on discipline, loyalty and faith, is just like 
Christianity’. It was even cubed in language often reminiscent of 
the New Testament. But when I read it, my thought was that, 
though ay toss ema it had many resemblances to Christianity, its 
basis was fundamentally anti-Christian. For it claims that one class 
is perfect and can do no wrong. When members go wrong it is 
because they leave the side of the proletariat. ‘We represent the 
proletariat,’ he says, ‘who are entirely oppressed and do not oppress 
others, so that they can carry out the revolution to its completion, 
completely liberate the people and completely rid society of all 
corruption, bureaucracy and decadence.’ But peer wee the 

roletariat does not know what it wants, and must therefore be led 

y the Communist Party, which has no other interest than to serve 
the proletariat. It cannot become corrupt or decadent. The Com- 
munist leaders are extolled in idolatrous language as the perfect 
models and examples for all mankind, yet their standards are not 
too high for human attainment. ‘If we strive, sacrifice, study and 
discipline ourselves, never leave the side of the masses, then we can 
raise our nature to the standard of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.’ 
All private interests must be ees and absolute, unquestioni 
obedience given to the va If our interests conflict with those 
the Party, we must unconditionally sacrifice our own interests. A 
member can only develop himself within the Party, he cannot make 
any progress outside it.’ 
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This view of man and of morality cannot be accepted by the 
Christian. Christianity says that no class is perfect, but that all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. Sin cannot be identified 
only with the old bourgeois and capitalist systems. No mortal man 
can serve as the perfect model for others or receive the worship 
and adoration which are reserved for God alone. No human institu- 
tion can demand absolute obedience. On these points there can be 
no compromise between Christianity and Communism. 

When this standard of morality is translated into practical conduct 
its true nature is seen. Any action can be justified if it is taken in 
the name of the proletariat. There is no distinction between ends 
and means; any kind of action is justified if it promotes the Party’s 
interests. There are no moral standards in which one can trust. 
Class status is the only thing that matters in individual relations. 
It is not what a man is which decides whether he is good or bad, 
but to which class he belongs. This makes nonsense of personal 
responsibility and cannot be justified by the facts. In personal 
relations, feelings of love, pity, sympathy are denounced as being 
not only useless, but counter-revolutionary. Hatred, mob passion 
and base emotions must be aroused and exploited to carry through 
the revolution. In China the edict went forth that peaceful land 
reform is no good, there must be struggle and the shedding of 
blood. Victims must be found in every sphere to serve as a warning 
to others, and so to-day you have the horrible spectacle of Christian 
leaders in China denouncing each other to the Government. The 
Communist way of life, instead of abolishing fear, has increased it; 
to the ordinary fears of life have been added fear of the police, of 
officials, of being denounced by one’s own family, even fear of other 
comrad: 


es. 

So the revolution which begins in the fight for social justice, 
for the end of oppression, for equality and freedom, ends in tyranny, 
in the suppression of the individual, in stark terror, as in China, 
because it is based on wrong principles. The tragedy is that so 
many people -do not see it until it is too late. If at the moment of 
Communist victory those idealistic Chinese students had been told 
that they would soon be howling for blood and taking part in the 
most degrading spectacles, they would have rejected the suggestion 
with horror. So many sincere and idealistic Communists in Britain 
simply do not realize whither their doctrines are leading them. We 
must insist that the moral standards which Communism demands, 
the discipline, loyalty and self-sacrifice, have an insufficient basis in 
Communist philosophy and are therefore perverted to an ignoble end. 

It all comes down to this, that our conception of is not 
irrelevant. It does matter. It does determine our view of man and 
of society. Communists often accuse Christians of credulity and of 
wishful thinking. We should carry the attack into their own camp 
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and expose the credulity of the Communists, who believe that the 
Party can never be wrong, that Stalin can never make a mistake 
or leave the side of the proletariat, who deliberately close their eyes 
to unpalatable facts. Which is the greater credulity, to ascribe terms 
of worship and adoration to Stalin and Mao, or to reserve them 
for the One who alone is worthy of man’s full allegiance? 

But what can we do? We may be able to show to our satisfaction 
the inadequacies of Communism as a philosophy of history, as a 
religion, as a way of life. We may be fully convinced of the 
superiority of the Gospel, but how are we to get it across, how are 
we to convince others? 

Not by argument, though it is necessary that we should be able 
to argue with the Communist at his own level. In so far as social 
injustice is the breeding-ground for Communism, there is a great 
deal to be done for the underprivileged and depressed peoples of 
the world. Christians should be active in promoting economic aid 
to these countries and yet insist that economic aid is useless unless 
accompanied by radical social changes which will get rid of oppres- 
sion, tyranny and corruption. Is the Church overseas learning the 
lessons of China and inthe vanguard of social and political progress, 
or is it to be identified with the status quo, with reactionary govern- 
ments? The Church in China is suspect as a dangerous movement. 
Should it not also be suspect in other countries, not under Com- 
munist rule? But here at home, where social injustice has largely 
been abolished, people still become Communists and that is due, 
I think, to a feeling of frustration, that whether industry is national- 
ized or remains under private control, the individual worker does 
not count and has no voice in the industry which controls his life. 
Communism may rob a man of other freedoms, but it does give 
the worker a voice in industry, listens to his suggestions and criticisms 
and makes him feel that he is playing a vital role. Even in university 
life the college cook can present his ideas as well as the university 
president. Can Christians help to create an industrial democracy 
which will give full play and satisfaction to the individual worker, 
make him feel he has an important part to play and is not merely 
the tool of employers or bureaucrats? It is a problem which neither 
capitalism nor nationalization has solved. 

What about the Church? Can it satisfy that need for comradeship, 
for a worthwhile task, which is so often found in Communism? Or 
is it so in tradition and convention as to repel even would-be 
supporters? A Church under Communist control has to make radical 
changes. It has to give more voice to the laity and to the young. 
When the very survival of the Church is at stake, traditional meth 
of order and government seem comparatively raps dy Wh 
should we wait until we are compelled to do so, to make the Chur 
more democratic, more attractive in its appeal? 
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The Christian Gospel is always proclaimed within the framework 
of a particular society and it inevitably reflects the values of that 
society. Is the Church in fact as pure and detached as we claim, 
when we denounce the Communists? An outside observer may be 
forgiven for regarding the Church as a prop of the established 
system. a missionary unconsciously takes with him not only 

e Gospel of Jesus but the habits of thought, the ways of life, the 
standards of value of our western civilization, and too often these 
are merely prevailing middle-class standards. Are we as ready to 
attack the evils in our social order as we are to denounce Com- 
munism? Or are we so conditioned by our social environment that 
we never even see those evils—the harm that may be done to 
individuals under capitalism, the evils of private enterprise and 
competition, the emphasis on the profit motive, the destruction of 
food to keep up prices when millions are starving, the corruptions 
which may arise in a democratic system. We provide the Communists 
with plenty of ammunition for their armoury. We denounce those 
who organize a peace campaign for political ends, but has the 
Church anything worthwhile to say about international affairs and 
the o to peace, or is it the mouthpiece of government policy? 

As I see the world situation, the choice before us is not capitalism 
or Communism, but what form of collectivism shall be adopted. 
The Church, which in the past has adapted itself to feudalism and 
capitalism, should not lag behind, wistfully regretting the past, as 
we move into the collective age, but should welcome and seek to 
influence the collective trend. Can we recognize with Dr Hromadka 
that ‘the era of liberal bourgeoisie, with its indifference, neutrality and 
tolerant indulgence, is over’ and yet preserve whatever Christian 
values have been enshrined in it? if in the new age clergymen are 
going to lose much of their social status and financial security, can 
we welcome it as giving a better chance to preach the Gospel, 
unhampered by social considerations? 

‘What shall we do to be saved?’—an age-old question. Professor 
Toynbee answers, ‘In politics, establish a constitutional co-operative 
system of world government. In economics, find working com- 
promises between free enterprise and socialism. In the life of the 
spirit, put the secular superstructure back on to religious foundations’. 

ere is a task calling for all our powers, all our faith and our service. 

‘People who come to Holy Communion should be Holy Com- 
munists’, said Stewart Headlam, and Joseph Needham comments, 
‘This will lead you, if you follow it out, to an increasingly dee 
conviction that the love of our neighbour is an urge utterly incapable 
of full satisfaction in a world shot through and through with class 
distinctions, radical inequalities in the good things of life, and 
national sovereignties above all moral law’. 

1 Joseph Needham: History Is On Our Side (London: Allen and Unwin), p. 54. 
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Too often the Church gives the impression of being concerned 
only with its own life and with the problems which directly affect it. 
Questions about Sunday observance or religious rights in schools 
quickly arouse the Church to indignation and action, and matters 
which vitally influence the daily life of the people pass unnoticed. 
To-day it is easy to lecture the working classes on their sins and 
deficiencies, but it is more important to investigate the causes of 
industrial unrest and dissatisfaction, and to try to remove them. 

But the main concern of the Church is evangelism, and we have 
yet to find the forms of evangelism which will meet the needs of 
this collective age. There is within all of us a deep conservatism 
which makes us cling to past traditions and methods. We were so 
much concerned in China to save our property and buildings. Now 
they seem relatively unimportant, and we are concerned about the 
Church in the hearts and lives of men and women. That is where 
the faith really is, not in the physical structure. There have been 
so many calls for repentance and revival within the Church, so 
many forward movements, which have merely caused a ripple on 
the surface. Here and there are experiments in new forms of 
Christian witness within the community life, in the Iona community, 
in the French Roman Catholic movement to take religion into the 
factory and the home, which suggest the trend for the future. It 
a well be that the Chinese Church will find renewal of life and 
wi int lessons to us, as its ministers learn to depend for a 
livelihood on the labour of their own hands, and inevitably break 
down the gulf between clergy and laity. Perhaps they will find the 
Christian equivalents of the shock-worker, the Stakhanovite, the 
Labour hero. John Wesley took religion into the open air, into field 
and market-place, and to-day there is a call to high adventure as 
we seek the ways which will take it into the factory, the trade union, 
the housing estate, in the light of community needs. 

Finally, we come, as always, to the need for Christian living, 
for the Gospel exemplified in the individual life. We have to accept 
the fact that so many people see Christianity as lived by us and 
they do not want it. Often they see a greater assurance, confidence, 
hope, power of self-sacrifice among the Communists. We have not 
taken our faith as seriously and earnestly as the Communists. We 
stand rebuked and need a re-baptism of the Spirit which will give 
us the confidence and gay eaten of the Apostles. Christianity is 
a very old movement, and old movements, like old people, tend to 
suffer from hardening of the arteries. But the true Christian 
character is superior to the true Communist character. For in 
addition to i loyalty, self-sacrifice, the Christian exhibits the 
virtues of love, patience, meekness, gaiety which the Communist 
lacks. We need to be with Jesus before other people will take 
knowledge of us. 
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Communism is a gospel of liberation, and it is being preached 
with persuasive and compelling force among the opie of Asia, 
who long to be free from their economic, social ae political chains. 
But what a mockery liberation has become for the millions who 
have found that it broken some chains only to shackle them 
with stronger chains. True liberation is found where Christ comes 
to a man, liberates him from the fears and sins in his own heart 
and sends him forth to liberate society. That is the Gospel which 
we preach, liberation in Christ. ‘If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.’ That is the deepest revolution of all. The 
Bible is a revolutionary book; far more dangerous than any of the 
Communist gospels. The revolution of Jesus is far more radical 
than that of the Communists. But it is a costly revolution; it was 
achieved through the Cross, and only as we follow Him, and accept 
the Cross in our own lives and in the life of the Church, can we 
peoee instruments of that revolution. Are we prepared to pay the 
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NICOL MACNICOL, D.D., D.Litt. 


eter death, on February 13th, of the Rev. Dr. Nico. MAcnicot, 
at the age of 81, has brought to its end a life of devotion to 
the service of the Christian mission. Appointed, upon his ordination 
in 1895, a missionary to India of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, Dr Macnicol served first on the staff of Wilson College, 
Bombay, and subsequently with the United Free Church mission 
at Poona. Long service and experience among Indians and Euro 
—he was to give, in all, thirty-five years to India—enabled him to 
contribute much strength and wisdom to the working out of the 
early experiment in Christian co-operation which eventuated in the 
formation of the National Christian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, with a full-time secretariat, Indian and European. Dr 
Macnicol took a vigorous part in promoting interest in the Council 
in India in its early days, and he succeeded William Paton as its 
Secretary in 1928. 

Penetratively sympathetic and sensitive in his approach to 
Indian thought, he became, as his books and the articles which 
he contributed to numerous journals testify, an outstanding figure 
in the comparative study of religion and a scholar to whom 
students of the Indian mind and heart listened with avidity. A man 
of deep humility, he was equally at home in the realm of intellectual 
exchange and in the company of everyday men and women who had 
been converted to the Christian faith. His abiding passion was the 
Christian mission; and even in his last weeks, failing physical strength 
did not draw his mental and spiritual energies away from it. One of 
his last acts before entering the hospital in which he died in Edin- 
burgh was to put on paper his testimony to the vital services which a 
fellow-missionary and contemporary had given to the missionary 
cause. 

Dr Macnicol’s advice on matters relating to India was always 
nerously available to the Editors of the International Review of 
issions, who, on their own behalf and on that of the whole secre- 

tariat of the International Missionary Council, record here deep 
gratitude for his fellowship in the missionary enterprise. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
MISSIONS IN THE OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


ECUMENICAL FounpaTIoNs: A history of the International Missionary 
Council and its Nineteenth-Century Background. By WiILLIAM 
RicHEy Hocc. New York: Harpers. $5.00. Obtainable London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 40s. 1952. 


D® RICHEY HOGG has rendered magnificent service to the 

whole Church in this book. First, he has written what will 
long be the standard history of the International Missionary Council; 
secondly, he has demonstrated both in grand outline and in careful 
detail the truth that in the purpose of God the missionary movement 
forms an inseparable part of the whole oecumenical movement and 
that the Lord’s purpose for the world can be wrought out only by 
the fulfilment of His own heart’s desire ‘that they may be one that 
the world may know’. When the Church realizes this, it is provided 
with the true and necessary basis on the one hand for its strategy 
and on the other for its prayers. 

This inseparable connexion between mission and oecumenism 
the author demonstrates at every stage; his earlier chapters on the 
missio and oecumenical background of the International Mis- 
sionary Council in the nineteenth century and earlier are most 
interesting to the reviewer, who has done personal research in this 
area. He might have developed his argument from sources even 
earlier than those which he cites. No man, for instance, has ever 

roduced so far-reaching a plan for the re-union of the churches, 
including Rome and the East, as did John Eliot, the first missionary 
to the Indians of New England in the seventeenth century. He 
envisaged a series of local, provincial and national councils of 
churches meeting monthly, quarterly and annually, and culminating 
in an ‘Oecumenical Council’ at Jerusalem in permanent session, 
using the Hebrew language and dealing with every conceivable 
aspect of the life and work and faith and order of the Church. It 
is interesting to note that Eliot more than once uses the very phrases 
‘oecumenical’ and ‘faith and order’, and in their meaning for us 
to-day. Eliot’s theories had a powerful influence on the missionary 
and oecumenical thinking of ectton Mather and August Hermann 
Francke, as shown in their recently discovered correspondence in 
the eighteenth century. 

Dr Hogg’s treatment of his thesis is masterly, balanced, thorough- 
going and based on original research. Notable instances of valuable 
research are his examination of the origins of the World 
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Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910, from which, as we all 
know, the modern oecumenical movement developed; and the in- 
triguing section in which he shows convincingly how all the main 
ideas and methods which made ‘Edinburgh, 1910’ what it was in 
oecumenical history were developed step by step in missionary 
conferences on the field, very specially in India, but also in China 
and Japan. 

Most important, —: is the position which his research accords 
to German missions. He shows the Germans as pioneers of modern 
missions both in theory and in practice. They were pioneers in 
actual activity in the mission field, as may be instanced by the 
eighteenth-century Danish-Halle Mission, a mission incidentally 
also of oecumenical significance, for in connexion with it Lutheran 
ordained men worked for nearly a century under the Anglican 
S.P.C.K. Germans were pioneers also in co-operation at the home 
base. The German ‘Ausschuss’, the Standing Committee of German 
Protestant missions established in 1888, was decades ahead of any 
similar organization of missionary societies in any other nation. 
Important also is his vivid picture of what the Germans received 
as well as gave, and of the wonderful service rendered by the I.M.C, 
and its precursors in thrice rescuing German ‘orphaned missions’ 
from destruction, first, in the first world war, secondly, during the 
time of Hitler’s oppression in the "thirties, and thirdly, during and 
after the second world war. ‘ 

Not only is the whole history a carefully documented record of 
original research but it is at the same time ae easy combination) 
the steady unfolding of an exciting story. Dr Hogg’s method of 
writing history has two strong points; first, he builds his picture of 
missionary developments around conferences, and has a special art 
in showing the essentials and the living heart of each successive 
oecumenical gathering. Conferences, for better, for worse, are the 
ascending ladder of the oecumenical movement. Accounts of them 
can be to deadliness: Dr Hogg makes ‘Edinburgh, 1910’, 
‘Jerusalem, 1928’, ‘Madras, 1938’ and ‘Whitby, 1947’ (and many 
subsidiary gatherings) both individual and fascinating. His second 
art is that he exhibits the course of history through biography; and 
his history really lives because, thrown on its screen, Dr John R, 
Mott, Dr J. H. Oldham, William Temple, William Paton and others 
live and act before us in such a way that the humblest servants of 
the missionary and oecumenical cause can feel them as their friends 
and fellow-workers. And we are glad to note that Dr Hogg makes 
clear as none has done before the large part that certain women 
have played in International Missionary Council developments. 
Even he, however, has, we think, not quite done justice to all that 
the statesmanship as well as the literary and editorial abilities of 
Dies Geoeginn Gelleck tere p. 224), as shown in the International 
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Review of Missions, gave to the I.M.C. It is a serious gap in missionary 
biography that the life of this remarkable woman has never been 
written. 

Errors of either fact or opinion are remarkably rare in a book 
so full of detail and treating so many sides of work from so many 
different points of view. Dr Hogg (see p. 91 and elsewhere) curiously 
misunderstands and under-estimates the oecumenical activities and 
attitudes of the Evangelical party in the Church of England. He 
states, for instance, that in the ‘nineties neither Evangelicals nor 
High Churchmen ‘had any intercourse with Free Churchmen’. In 
actual fact, from the end of the eighteenth century and throughout 
the nineteenth century the Evangelicals co-operated freely and 
steadily with Nonconformists in missionary, evangelistic and reform 
efforts and societies of every kind. Eugene Stock, the historian of 
the Church Missionary Society, at the Edinburgh Conference in 
1910, while welcoming the participation of Anglo-Catholics in that 
conference, took occasion to assure them that ‘We [Evangelicals] 
have been accustomed all along to enter into common conference 
and co-operation with our separated brethren’. In so saying, he 
was stressing one of the most outstanding and significant character- 
istics of ee BF re aro oecumenica’ in the nineteenth century. 
It is also unfortunate that Dr Hogg, like almost everyone eise 
who has written on the basis of the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference 1910, and on its limitation to the consideration of 
‘missionary problems in relation to the non-Christian world’, has got 
the question of Protestant missions in Roman Catholic countries, 
and especially in Latin America, into a wrong focus. True, the basis 
selected excluded missions in Latin America, except among heathen 
Indians, but the impression given that the basis was chosen to secure 
the attendance of certain Anglican societies, notably the S.P.G., 
which disapproved of missions among Roman Catholics, is inaccurate. 
The basis was originally, among other reasons, adopted to secure 
the attendance of certain Continental societies in Germany and 
Scandinavia, -who would certainly have refused to come if those 
American societies were represented whose missionaries were seeking, 
not (see a 120) as Dr Hogg seems to think, ‘to convert areas already 
strongly Roman Catholic’, but to make Baptists and Methodists out 
of other Protestants, Lutherans and Reformed; and to secure 
representation from Anglican societies which did not regard as 
legitimate missionary work the building up of Protestant churches 
out of converts from the ancient Eastern churches in the Middle 
East. The question of the exclusion of missions in Latin America, 
which produced such heated controversy, did not arise for a consider- 
able time after the basis was definitely settled. 

Among minor inaccuracies it should be noted, on page 3, that 
the S.P.C.K. was founded in 1699 not ‘largely’ but entirely by 
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Anglicans; and that the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain was created not in 1898, but at least as early as 1894, though 
not at first under the name S.C.M.: in 1895 it became a charter 
member of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

But flaws and errors are few. Dr Hogg has carried through a 
magnificent _— of work and with fine discrimination, balance and 
inspiration. First-class missionary historians are rare birds. In what 
realm of missionary or oecumenical history will he next employ his 
undoubted gifts? ° the meantime Ecumenical Foundations should 
be introduced into every theological college, as the text-book to be 
used in every course on oecumenics or missions, or on missions and 
oecumenism. 


RutH Rouse 
GENEVA 


MOFFAT’S EARLY LABOURS 


APPRENTICESHIP AT KURUMAN: Being the journals and letters of RoBert 
and Mary Morrat, 1820-1828. Edited by I. Scuapera. Illustrated, 
Map. Central African Archives, Oppenheimer Series, No. 5. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 30s. 1951. 


Bi Two Rhodesias and Nyasaland have taken one step at least 

towards the federation which is being much discussed in those 
by fixing the headquarters of certain common services at 

alisbury, the Southern Rhodesian capital. One such service is the 
Central African Archives, under Mr V. W. Hiller. Thanks to the 
generosity of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, some of the treasures of this 
admirable repository have already been published, notably The 
Matabele Mission of Robert Moffat, 1829-60, and The Matabek 
Mission, 1858-78, of his son, John Smith Moffat. Now comes 
ares 3 at Kuruman, 1820-28, the record of Robert Moffat’s 
early years of missionary service among the Batlapin. This volume, 
the in the Oppenheimer series, is based on Moffat’s journal in 
the Central African Archives and supplemented by other material 
from the London Missionary Society’s Archives in London. It has 
been ably edited by Professor I. Schapera. 

Robert Moffat, of the L.M.S., arrived in Capetown in January 
1817, but was not at first allowed to go to his chosen field in Nama- 
q d because the Cape Government was at the moment hostile 
to some of the ‘institutions’ of his society at Bethelsdorp and else- 
where. When he was allowed to go north, he worked among the folk 
of Jager (Christian) Afrikaner, a reformed freebooter. Him he 
presently accompanied to Capetown on an official visit, and thence 
went, as Dutch interpreter, on a tour of inspection of the L.M.S. 
stations with John Campbell and the famous Dr John Philip. Back 
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once more in Capetown, he married Mary Smith and, with her, 
took over the recently founded station of New Lithakao (Maruping) 
on the Kuruman river in May 1821. 

‘Kuruman’, the shifting centre of Moffat’s early labours, lies on 
the Kuruman river, north of Griquatown, to which the Moffats were 
wont to retire when danger threatened, north-west of Kimberley 
and south-west of Vryburg, in the middle of Rhodes’s ‘neck of the 
bottle’ between the fairly good lands of the Orange Free State and 
the bad lands of the K: ri Desert. In those days, it was a wild 
country far beyond the colonial frontier. There or thereabouts, 
Moffat worked till the quietening down of Native and half-breed 
wars, the hope-giving baptism of his first converts and his own 
growing knowledge of the local Bantu tongues encouraged him to 
set out, in 1829, on the first of his epoch-making visits to the Matabele 
far to the north. But long before he went thus on this travels, he had 
moved his station, in 1824, to its present site at Seoding, next to 
the ‘eye’ of the Kuruman river, a wonderful spring which poured 
forth five million gallons daily from its dolomite cave. No wonder 
that, thereafter, he and his wife, rejoicing in their fruitful ‘gardens’, 
could contrast their temporal well-being with the many lean months 
spent on the drought-stricken sand-patch which was New Lithakao. 

Much of the matter printed in the volume under review was 
published in 5 = in Moffat’s Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa, but there is so much here that is new that it can be 
claimed that this book gives a comprehensive account of the happen- 
ings between the Orange and Molopo rivers during the eighteen- 
twenties, and shows the effects of the first impact of western civi!iza- 
tion on the Bechuana tribesmen in its religious aspect, which for a 
long time appealed to them but little, and in its material manifesta- 
tions, which attracted them much more, especially in the form of 
gunpowder. The volume is of first-class historical importance, but 
it must be rated far lower as a record of Bantu culture, for Moffat 
seems to have been almost contemptuous of Native doings and 
ideas. To him ‘the heathen’ were simply souls to be saved, and not 
human beings with lives of their own. Long years after, he could 
write that he had never tried to give an account of Bechuana manners 
and customs, for it would have been a ea Aye ap with little 
instructive or ‘edifying’ at the end of it all. So fully did he share 
the views of many early missionaries that these things were merely 
‘ye beastlie devices of ye heathen’ that he went near to denying his 
people any religion whatever; certainly, he never understood their 
elaborate cult, with its everyday basis in magic and ancestor-worshi 
and its culmination in the dim and distant Mod#mo, creator of all 
oo and moulder of destiny. 

rofessor Schapera uses the modern scientific spelling of Native 
names in his footnotes and excellent Introduction, but in the text 
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he retains Moffat’s renderings in spite of the fact that Moffat and 
his wife had spellings all their own. To Mrs Moffat, Andries Water- 
boer, the able mission-teacher who was then rallying the half-breed 
Griquas, was ‘Andreas’, but to her husband ‘Andreus’ or even plain 
$ rews’. Beside these half-civilized folk, the Moffats had as 
neighbours the Bergenaars, that is, dissident Griquas, Korannas and 
Bushmen, a pest to all concerned, whom Moffat called the ‘Moun- 
taineers’, because their haunts were in the adjacent Langebergen. 
There were, moreover, the ‘Mantatees’, Bantu invaders set going by 
Zulu attacks far in the background, who harried Moffat’s Batlapin 
and other Bechuana tribes. One such horde, consisting of two tri 
which had been set moving by the true Mantatees, had to be beaten 
off the Kuruman mission station in June 1823 with the help of 
Waterboer’s Griquas. Finally, in 1825, Mzilikazi’s Matabele spread 
themselves over the western Transvaal. 

Moffat told much of the field in which he laboured, and most, 
probably unconsciously, about himself. He was undoubtedly stiff in 
opinions, often in the wrong and not overburdened with Christian 
charity. He had little good to say of fellow-workers, even of the 
Wesleyans; and, of the leaders of his own society, he disliked Campbell 
if only for his interference in the internal affairs of the Griquas and 
his too-frequent recourse to the bottle, and he did not see eye to 
with Philip from the first. Forgetting, as no good Presbyterian should 
have done, that John Knox himself had wanted to saddle his Kirk 
with Superintendents, he jibbed at the Doctor’s superintendence; 
and, holding as he did that a missionary’s sole business was con- 
version, he ene of Philip’s ‘political’ activities in the Cape 
Colony and London and his championing of the cause of the non- 
Europeans. He took a less rosy view of the Griquas than did the 
Doctor; and when he had seen at close quarters his dealings with 
that people, he took the gloves off. It is only fair to add that his 
bitterness was surpassed by that of his wife. Doubtless, there were 
faults on both sides as between obstinate Lowland Scots; but, if 


Philip can justly claim that he won for the Cape Coloured folk the 
higher legal status of which they have only been robbed in our own 
day, Moffat can claim to have the educated European to 


learn the Bechuana and to have reduced them to writing 
at the cost of many lonely months of trekking among them and their 
dirt, lice, smell, thieving, beggary and ceaseless chatter, and to have 
been the man who laid the foundations of Christianity in their 
country. It was fitting that his eldest daughter, Mary, should one 
day have married David Livingstone and have died the wife of a 
missionary-explorer far up-country. 
Eric A. WALKER 
St JoHn’s COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Tue Year Book or EpucaTion 1951. Edited by J. A. Lauwerys and 
N. Hans. London: Evans Brothers, in association with the 
University of London Institute of Education. 63s. 1951. 


a endeigen all over the world will agree with Mr T. K. N. 
Menon, who contributes to this book a chapter on India, in 
congratulating the editors on their choice of topic. It would be 
a to find a field in which more people more anxiously desire 
ce. 
o'The neral plan of the book is clearly set out in an introductory 
chapter. Rather more than a third is devoted to various theoretical 
approaches, secular and religious, and the range covered is very 
wide. Section I presents the points of view of the anthropologist, 
the sociologist, the psychologist, the Marxist and the humanist. 
Section II deals with religious traditions. Christianity is given most 
, under the separate headings of Roman Catholicism, Eastern 
odoxy, Anglicanism, Calvinism and Lutheranism; there follow 
chapters on Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism. 
The remainder of the book describes and comments on the actual 
situation in countries of the English-speaking world (Section III), 
of Continental Europe (Section 1¥), of Asia and Africa (Section V). 
Latin America is not included, and one is a little disappointed not 
to find consideration of any West African territory, where problems 
differ in kind from those in Kenya; but it is a remarkable achievement 
to have brought so much of the world under a review which is 
condensed indeed but never sketchy. This is partly due to the 
theoretical foundation laid in the earlier pages; constant cross- 
reference is very revealing and is facilitated by a clear and not 
over-loaded index. (There is one trivial error: New Zealand, under 
‘Religious Instruction in Schools’, should be Norway.) 
book’ is not one that yields quick answers to practical 
problems, and will disappoint those who seek them. The experience 
of a warden of a youth club is a case in point. Distressed | by the 
materialistic outlook of his boys—whatever he propounded for their 
consideration was greeted with two questions only: ‘Can I see it?’, 
‘What do I get out of it?—he turned expectantly to 680 pages on 
‘moral training’, but his depression was, if anything, deepened. 
What he a for was detailed practical advice coming with 
cumulative effect from a great variety of sources. What he got, 
according to his first impressions, was a series of statements of 
irreconcilable points of view. Yet the editors claim that a closer 
study would reveal a very surprising amount of common ground; 
and in particular that there is acceptance, running through all the 
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' contributions, of the teaching in the Sermon on the Mount: “What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them’, 
If this claim is justified, it does not necessarily provide the warden 
with the first-aid treatment which he needs, but it does — 
much more fundamental. It suggests a real basis for a unive 
morality, and that would provide a health service for mankind. 

Bishop Be v, in a broadcast sermon printed in the Listener 
of February 7th, 1952, comes to this identical conclusion. He points 
out the need for some accepted standard of law which the nations 
must obey, since ‘without it everything will be dissolved’. 

Does there exist, then [the Bishop asks], a standard for life which can 
be ted and endorsed by reason as well as by religion? Do not be shocked, 
but I find it in Christ’s teaching, where He in the simplest way tells us to 
take care of our neighbour. Or, in another waz Sener you would have 
men do to you, do just the same to them, for this is the law. Here you have 
just what we mean by asking for a standard. This standard does not run 
counter to reason, and I think it will be acceptable to every religion. Modern 
humanists will take it for granted. Every earnest Christian will hear his 
Master’s voice. Let us suppose, then, that this standard be generally 
accepted. It would be no use, as I said, if it were accepted only in theory. 
You might ask the United Nations and they would probably acknowledge 
it just as a formal principle. But how can you get it to work? 


That is the crucial question, and some light should be shed on 
it by a careful study of the second part of the book. Here are 
discussed the attempts being made over the world to bri 
together in a morally ordered society individuals and groups wi 
widely differing personalities and values. The problem presents 
itself in different forms in different countries, and five types are 
considered:— 

1. Countries (such as Eire and Pakistan) where nearly all the 
people belong to a single religious tradition, and very few are 
actively hostile to it. 

2. Countries (such as France) whére one religious denomination 
greatly outnumbers all others, but cannot claim a great majority of 
the population. 

3. Countries (such as England and the U.S.A.) where there are 
many religious denominations, all more or less on an equal footing. 

4. Countries (such as the U.S.S.R.) where education is a mono- 
poly of the State. 

5. Countries (notably, but not exclusively, the Colonies) which 
may belong to any of the first three categories, but with the com- 
plication of ‘voluntary agencies’ from overseas. (It is interesting to 
note that in the chapters on India, Pakistan and China, no reference 
whatever is made to Christianity. 

Each category requires a different line of approach, but com- 
parisons are illuminating. India, for instance, faced, in its plan to 
provide free universal primary education, with a grave shortage of 
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teachers, has not only adopted devices like the shift system in schools 
and an increase in the number of pupils per teacher, but also con- 
templated some measure of conscription. On page 563 there is an 
examination of an extreme point of view which has been advocated, 
‘that all matriculates and graduates, before they are granted their 
certificates, should be made to teach for a specified period’. This is 
very reminiscent of some recent Gold Coast proposals. Gandhi’s 
warning against allowing teacher-training colleges to degenerate into 
factories turning out commonplace teachers of questionable integrity 
is also very relevant outside India. 

Education authorities in Africa have much to learn from the 
East. Denominational dissensions are a world-wide reproach; it is 
salutary to be told that in Arab countries they have taken place 
only during periods of —— domination. It comes as something 
of a shock to read of the English secondary schools of Ceylon, 
some of them admitted to be the best schools in the country, that 
‘the European culture on which their education is based remains 
an incongruous, exotic —~ and the products of this education 
remain ‘“‘marginal men”’ little influenced by and little influencing 
the way of life of the mass of their fellow-countrymen’. Pakistan 
deplores the uncalled-for departure from old traditions which, in 
the writer’s view, has sterilized its industrial and technical education. 
As one notes the glowing references to Gandhi’s basic education 
iy} with its roots deep in Indian life and culture, one reflects 

ow differently such schools might be regarded if they were imposed 
from outside, how easy and natural it might be to misconceive them 
as an alien attempt to keep the people down. ‘A craft-centred 
education is designed pen to build up an honest society in 
which every citizen will become self-reliant and be animated by the 
lofty ideals of service and self-effacement’; only the citizen himself 
can say this kind of thing with full conviction and acceptance. 

Another instructive comparison is the varying application of 
Section 3 of Article 26 of the Declaration of Human Rights: ‘Parents 
have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be 
iven to their children’. The success of the Scottish solution is 

gely attributed to the fact that the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches have not pressed unreasonably their claims for the pro- 
vision of separate schools; and the doubt is expressed whether a 
similar settlement could be applied where there were numerous 
religious minorities all claiming ‘our type of education in our 
schools for all our youth’. Where is the line to be drawn? It does 
not altogether meet the case to say that ‘the preference accorded 
to a particular religion should be based on its relative importance 
me the national community and not on any recognition of its 
“try ” a 
There is a temptation to overstate the case for the religious 
15 
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training in which one has been brought up. In his admirable 
chapter on Scotland Mr Robertson sounds this warning: 


When, in the course of a recent discussion on citizenship, falling standards 
were attributed to the decline in religious training and practice, a Scottish 
Roman Catholic headmaster commented: ‘But if that were the whole truth, 
the products of Catholic Schools should be outstanding in civic virtue 
compared with those from non-Catholic schools. Even after making due 
allowance for differences of social background, this is a claim which no 
Catholic headmaster or teacher could unreservedly support’. 


Even after making due allowance for the equating of ‘non-Catholic’ 
with ‘irreligious’, most non-Roman Catholic headmasters and 
teachers would concur. 

Great as is the need to establish commonly accepted moral 
standards, there is no short or certain way to follow. ‘Short cuts 
to morality are neither moral nor short.’ However much desired, 
a solution cannot be imposed, even though failure to find one must 
end in chaos. There must be a humble search for an adequate 
unifying principle of life, a constructive recognition that others of 
different outlook and tradition are also sincerely seeking it. This 
implies no blunting of conviction, but an acknowledgement that one 
is Fable to the distortions of ignorance and prejudice: 


The major difficulty lies in the resistance roused in the observer’s mind 
to any disturbance of his own equilibrium: it is very rare that there are not 
‘internal defences’ against the implications, to the self and to others, of 
what is seen when the minds of others are looked at objectively. This 
notion of ‘internal defences’ is important for an understanding of the moral 
function. Most of the confusion and sterility of discussions on the moral 
function is due to lack of attention to this process of defence. 


Read in that spirit, this book makes a real contribution to an 
urgently needed study. 


L. B. GREAVES 
LONDON : 


ATTITUDES TO MAN 


CONFLICT AND CONCILIATION OF CULTURES. By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING. 
Stockton, California: College of the Pacific Press. $3.00. 1951. 


HIS book is not concerned with the present ‘cold war’ between 

the Communist and non-Communist worlds. That is a tem- 

porary conflict, is not simply between East and West and is confused 
y the fact that the kind of optimistic materialism professed b 
Communists is western, not eastern. The author is concerned wi 

more deeply rooted antagonisms which appear less conspicuously 

on the political surface. But one of these is this optimistic materialism 

or, better, secularism in all its forms. This idol is now displaying 
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its feet of clay, but during its time it has nearly defeated Chris- 
tianity, its past serious opponent. The traditional pessimistic re- 
ligions of the East have very little to oppose to it and the hollow 
non-Christian ‘idealisms’ of the West, nothing at all. Professor 
Flewelling finds in all these non-Christian doctrines or views of life 
the same fundamental error, contempt for man, for human persons 
as persons. Contempt for man comes very near to denial of God. 
‘It is not so much egotism in the skeptical scientist that leads him 
to discard God, as it is his contempt for man as contrasted with 
the powers of nature’ (p. 24). This is well said, and incidentally it 
shows up the confusion underlying that kind of science and that 
kind of scepticism. 

In his most interesting chapter the author claims that the non- 
or pre-Christian writers who came nearest to the Christian view of 
human personality are the Greek tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides. He quotes from them very pertinently. Indeed it is 
easy to see that without respect for personality the dramatist could 
not write a tragedy and the audience could not bear to hear it. 
They must believe that a man can be greater than his evil fate or 
his evil deeds, and that redemption is possible. 

In the 8th Psalm the reply to the question, ‘What is man?’, 
reads, “Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels. . . .’ 
Professor Flewelling quotes this, and rightly; but it requires for 
completion something more, which the 144th Psalm provides in 
answer to the same question. ‘Man is like a thing of nought: his 
time passeth away like a shadow. Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and 
come down. . . .. The abasement of man as well as his exaltation 
must come into a complete account, but probably Professor Flewel- 
ling did not aim at completion, only to make his point against 
those who despise man. Western secularism in its earlier mood of 
confidence was based on pride, but egotistic pride and pride in 
things, not any real exaltation of human personality. And now its 
mood is one of fear if not of despair. 

Another ‘criticism that may be made is that Professor Flewelling 
asserts the supreme value of human personality as revealed b 
Christ, and then stops. He gives no indication of what should 
follow and no practical advice. If this is a defect, it is shared by all 

hilosophical works, for they are all reflective and deal in generalities, 
if it is granted that what really matters is the personal encounter 
between man and man, and man and God, then that encounter 
occurs in one concrete situation or another. Generalities and rules 
are no more than rough guides to familiar situations, if there are 
any such. Beyond that the philosopher has to hand things over to 
the poet and the prophet. 

A. D. RitcHie 


EDINBURGH 
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TYPES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN AFRICA 


AFRICAN SysTEMs OF KINSHIP AND MarriaGe. Edited by A. R. RADCLIFFE- 
Brown and Daryii Forpe. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the International African Institute). 35s. 1951. 


A SCIENTIFIC sociology is in the making. The editors of this 

important book consider their Introduction and the subsequent 
studies as ‘essays’, but we are far from the time when the present 
reviewer’s father opened the field of South African ethnology with 
The Life of a South African Tribe. Social anthropology has advanced 
considerably, it has become a specific science, with its terminology, 
at times a trifle indigestible, but quite clear and exact; with its 
method, rightly shy of what Professor Radcliffe-Brown calls ‘pseudo- 
history’, proceeding on the basis of an intelligent collection of data 
and of a correct analysis of social facts. Should anyone regret the 
direct human approach to the other man of former times, or wonder 
—as one of the authors of this book recently did in a letter to the 
reviewer—why the technique of older writers had something more 
satisfying, more real, than modern anthropologists seem to achieve 
—we touch there the deep intuition of Kohelet’s great word: “The 
one who increases his knowledge increases his grief’. 

African Systems of Kinship and Marriage represents a combined 
effort by some of the well-known Anglo-Saxon social anthropologists 
to understand and describe the various types of social organizations 
to be found in Africa; it is a very fine and very welcome publication. 
It opens with what is much more than an Introduction, by Professor 
Radeliffe-Brown: a comprehensive analytical—as opposed to historical 
—study of kinship. An experienced and fully trained mind defines 
every as of the various systems which lie at the basis of human 
relationships within kin and marriage in Africa. Such a task would 
seem to be impossible of fulfilment, and would probably be so for 
any other less well-informed writer. But Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
remains as clear in his style as he is comprehensive in his approach. 
His almost world-wide information permits him to describe in detail 
the various social structures based on father, mother, or dual descent, 
the principles of lineages, the behaviour patterns resulting from 
these principles in Africa; and the illustrations given, as well as the 
comparisons made with other parts of the world, are illuminating. 
When the author comes to marriage, to the re-arrangements brought 
into society by the union of husband and wife, one is again struck 
by the advance made in the understanding of this intricate subject. 
African marriage, under very varying conditions, but with more 
similarity in principles than catches the eye, is shown to be ‘a 
compact entered into by two bodies of kin’, as it used to be in 
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former times in Europe, and still is in many parts of the world, 
in contradistinction from the quite recent individual notions of 
modern Europe. The method followed is that of an analysis of the 
peoples in terms of social structure and function, with the aim of 
understanding the true nature of African kinship. 

The individual studies which follow are all written by skilled 
social anthropologists, each with his or her interesting personality. 
They provide a valuable basis for the comparison of the different 


. kinship systems of Africa. It would be impossible to cover the whole 


ground in a short review. It would also be invidious to select what 
appears to be the best. I found most interesting those papers in 
which the author was able to compare two or more aaeile groups 
of peoples, like Dr Max Gluckman’s account of the Zulu and the 
Lozi, Professor Monica Wilson’s description of the Nyakusa, with 
her valuable occasional references to the Pondo, Dr Audrey I. 
Richards’s interesting three types of kinship organization among the 
Central Bantu. Nevertheless, it is the full review of the systems of 
paternal and maternal alignments, and of the dual descent, which 
ives the book its panoramic character and its comprehensiveness. 
it would have enhanced the scientific aspect of the book if a com- 
letely consistent terminology could have been accepted in all papers; 
sarndias Radcliffe-Brown shows well that it is misleading to talk 
of patrilineal or matrilineal societies, but there is still quite a liberal 
use of these terms in the individual studies, and one hopes that 
complete consistency will be achieved for the sake of clarity. As 
soon as science becomes specific, it entails a specific vocabulary, 
and one soon gets used to ‘agnatic’ and ‘cognatic’, ‘patrikin’ and 
‘matrikin’, ‘patriclan’ and ‘matriclan’, ‘siblings’—full and half. At 
times, one is a little dazed by the complexity of the situation; thus 
‘a man may call his mother’s father’s mother’s daughter’s son’s 
daughter “‘my sister’”’ ’ (p. 174). Some effort is required to understand 
who is meant. But in spite of tables and diagrams, the book remains 
above all one of reference for specialists fully used to the intellectual 
gymnastics of their subject. If one endeavours to grasp the details 
of kinship, the whole fascination of various types of human society 
“7 repays the effort. 
he question which arises in the minds of practical missionaries, 
both in the rural and in the urban areas of Africa, both in the remote 
ape and in the developing regions of the great continent, is this: 
s not social anthropology called to a still greater task than that so 
well accomplished in this volume? Africa is submitted at the present 
time to the most exacting strain, under the impact of industry, 
commerce and race contacts. It is therefore disappointing to read 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s conclusion: ‘A wise anthropologist will 
not try to tell an administrator what he ought to do; it is his special 
task to provide the scientifically collected and analysed knowledge 
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that the administrator can use if he likes.’ This statement comes as 
an anti-climax, after a masterly description of African changes which 
reads as follows: 


How far the disruption of the existing social order will go, and in what 
direction reconstruction will be attempted or possible, it is at present 
impossible to judge. The sanctions provided by the kinship systems for 
the control of conduct are being weakened. For example, some of the 
sanctions were religious and cannot persist where missionary enterprise is 
successful. Judging by what is happening in some parts of Africa the new 
sanctions, of which the agents are the Sipenen and the priest or minister 
of the church, are proving much less effective than those of which the 
_ ts were kinsmen speaking with the authority of the ancestors behind 

em. 


As missionaries, deeply aware of the importance of anthropology, 
deeply respectful of African heritage, we work on the assumption, 
we would say the faith, that life has a divine origin. Overwhelming 
changes take place in Africa at a pace which forecasts chaos unless 
intelligent guidance is forthcoming. If anthropology cannot take a 
constructive hand in practical reconstruction, then science will 
have failed conscience. For us, and we may be regarded as out-of- 
date, anthropology remains the study of man as a creature in which 
the Creator has left conspicuous traces of His own image—as was 
so well put by a missionary who said that, wherever he had pone, 
he had found that his Master had been there before him. If this 
is so, then the study of man, of the very intricacies of the kinshi 
systems and marriage customs which st developed, should sti 
provide for the administrator who desires to act on the basis of 
collected and analysed knowledge, not only interesting data which 
he may or may not use, but the canvas upon which he must help 
the African to embroider the new patterns which will preserve those 
values of African heritage which can build modern Africa, like the 
love of kin, or this great African truth that ‘man is other men,’ 
a Shangana-Tsonga proverb which my late lamented colleague, 
Alexandre Jacques, translated ‘man is man through other men’. 
The missionaries have had to uproot some of the sanctions which 
were religious. But if they are of the right kind, they will act, as 
Dr Albert Schweitzer puts it, as elder brothers, sons of the same 
Father, and will try to answer the deep intuition of the African 
poco who know that they cannot be saved without the complete 
owledge of the Father. They will not spread, as they far too often 
did, their own nationalism. Dr Schweitzer says that ‘nationalism is 
a patriotism which has lost its nobility’. They will endeavour to 
impart a gird of life, which is at the very basis of our civilization, 
to a rapidly changing Africa. The reason ae? the sanctions which 
they bring are proving less effective than the old sanctions is perhaps 
not so much that their contribution is inadequate, but that many 
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other less yee forces bring into Africa competition, greed, the 
economy of an acquisitive society ‘behind God’s back’. It may be 
that this view of anthropology is another form of pseudo-history, 
but the aloofness and ivory tower of the pure scientist should give 
way to a direct, immediate and urgently needed sense of respon- 
sibility, on the lines of the last words of one of the very great 
scientists of our time, Lecomte du Nouy: 

Let every man remember that the destiny of mankind is incomparable 
and that it depends greatly on his will to collaborate in the transcendent 
task. Let him remember that his own dignity, his nobility as a human 
being, must emerge from his efforts to liberate himself from his bondage 
and to obey his deepest aspirations. And let him above all never forget 
that the divine spark is in him, in him alone, and that he is free to disregard 
it, or to come a to God by showing his eagerness to work with Him, 
and for Him. (Human Destiny, p. 273.) 


PRETORIA 


Henri Pu. JuNoD 





CHANGING CONDITIONS IN ASHANTI 


Tue PosITION OF THE CHIEF IN THE MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
AsuantI. By K. A. Busia. London: Oxford University Press (for 
the International African Institute). 18s. 1951. 


HE author of this book is himself an Ashanti, has served as a 
member of the Colonial Administrative Service in the Gold 
Coast and has carried out sociological and anthropological research 
in Ashanti. He is now a Lecturer in African Studies in the University 
of the Gold Coast. He is thus well qualified to describe the traditional 
institutions and the existing political organization of the Ashanti 
people, and to appreciate the problem set to the Administration by 
the changing conditions in Ashanti. 

The principal changes have been brought about by the Adminis- 
tration itself: the suppression of inter-tribal warfare, which has 
taken from* the Chief the prestige of leadership in war, and the 
assumption by the Government of the right to control the ultimate 
sanctions on those who dispute the Chief’s authority. Other changes 
have been caused by the economic revolution which followed the 
development of the cocoa industry, itself a result of the Pax 
Britannica. 

Dr Busia emphasizes the religious aspect of chiefship, and the 
fact that the Chief is reverenced as ‘he who sits upon the stool of 
the ancestors’. It is his duty to offer sacrifices to his royal ancestors 
on behalf of the tribe, and he is the custodian of tribal land, which 
is oe as belonging to the ancestors. 

o the Ashanti, the world of spirits is very close; and a potent 
sanction of morality is the belief held by every Ashanti that his 
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ancestors are watching him and that, when he rejoins them in the 
world of spirits, they will demand an account of his conduct, and 
especially of his conduct towards his kinsmen. 

One of the difficulties increased by modern conditions is the 
conflict between kinship and loyalties to the clan, and the territorial 
conception of local administration. As Dr Busia points out (p. 198), 


the political system of Ashanti is based on kinship, but the tasks of a 
modern government require some kind of administration on a territorial 
basis. This is what Government is building up, and some disintegration 
in the existing structure is inevitable in the process of the change. 


And again (p. 131), 

The conflict involved in this situation is one of the problems of chiefship 
in Ashanti today. The community over which the Chief and his council 
rule now includes permanent settlers who are outside the kinship political 
organization. 

Another difficulty lies in the tendency to leave cocoa farms and 
other property, which formerly passed automatically to brothers or 
nephews under the matrilineal law of succession, to the widows and 
sons of the owner, whose work on the farm has increased its value. 

Dr Busia also brings out the differences between the Ashanti 
Confederacy Council, as restored by the Government in 1935, and 
the old pre-British Ashanti Union, which was a military combination 
of states designed in the first instance to break the dominion of 
Denkyira. “The whole Union’, writes the author (p. 57), ‘was kept 
together in a pseudo-feudal organization operating under the sanc- 
tions of kinship, obedience to the ancestors, and allegiance to the 
Golden Stool’, which is the symbol of Ashanti unity. The military 
organization of the Union was later made the basis of the civil 
administration, and many of the chiefly titles are still military. 

Other changes are occurring in the position of the Ashanti chiefs, 
due to the spread of Christianity and education. Christian chiefs 
have performed the ritual acts of their office and no difficulties 
appear to have arisen in this connexion, but those of their subjects 
who are Christians repudiate the spiritual headship of the chiefs 
and there have been difficulties over the observance of Thursday 
as a sacred day, the ‘natal day’ of Mother Earth. 

The educated classes, in which ‘commoners’ predominate, have 
also found it difficult to accept the position of the illiterate chiefs 
and their councils. There has recently been a marked tendency to 
elect literate chiefs, but many of their councillors are still illiterate. 
The problem has been met to some extent by the appointment of 
educated men to Finance Boards and other committees of the Chief’s 
Council and it is interesting to note (p. 180) that in 1946 all the 
— of the Finance Board of the Confederacy Council were 
iterate. 
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Dr Busia points out (p. 217) that Ashanti chiefship in the past 
has always been sacral, and 


an important development during the period of British rule has been the 

ive secularization of the Chief’s office. Government has increased 
Fis administrative functions. The conflict between Chief and people has 
centred round this development. The insecurity of the Chief is a consequence 
of the secularization of his office. 


In another place (p. 177) he says that ‘the position of the Chief is 
a crucial problem in the whole process of social change. His personal 
insecurity has its counterpart in a general social insecurity’. There 
can be little doubt that this is correct, and recent changes in the 
Gold Coast must therefore be viewed with some anxiety. 

There are, however, other causes of chiefly insecurity. Nowadays, 
as Dr Busia points out (p. 214), the most common cause of the 
destoolment of chiefs is that of ‘misappropriating stool funds’. In 
a footnote at page 153 we have the statement that ‘corruption and 
bribery are general throughout the Gold Coast. . . . It is one of the 
community’s responses to the new economy, which has made people 
very acquisitive’. Examples are given (pp. 189-90) of bribes accepted 
by chiefs, and of the distrust caused among the people by such 
practices. Corruption is, in fact, one of the greatest problems of 
African administration. 

An interesting feature of the book is the general confirmation 
which it gives to the observations of Bowdich (who visited Ashanti 
in 1817) and Rattray (who wrote about a generation ago). 

This is an excellent book, written by a well-educated Ashanti 
about his own people, with an appreciation of their problems which 
no foreigner could have, and at the same time, owing to his contacts 
with a wider world, a realization that c must come, and that 
traditional customs must be adapted to modern conditions. 





CHRISTIAN THINKING ON THE WORLD TO-DAY 


THe CHRISTIAN IN THE WorRLD StruGcie. By M. M. Tuomas and J. D. 
McCaucuey. Geneva: World’s Student Christian Federation. On 
= London: S.C.M. 5s. N.Y.: United Student Christian Council. 

1.00. 1951. 


HIS is a valuable, stimulating volume. Small in size, rich in 
quality, it calls for reading, re-reading and thorough dis- 
cussion. International conversations, of which the book is the 
outcome, began in 1949 when a W.S.C.F. commission issued a 
provisional report on the S.C.M. in the world struggle. a 
prolonged discussion the subject soon claimed wider attention, an 
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the theme broadened out to that of the Christian in the world 
struggle. The original report by Mr Davis McCaughey (Britain) and 
Mr M. M. Thomas (India), was subjected to detailed examination 
and again discussed at Biévres in 1950, and then re-written as a 
W.S.C.F. ‘Grey Book’. The inevitable diversity of outlook on this 
subject is illustrated by the two substantial critiques included in the 
appendix, one on “The Cross and the Lordship of Christ in the 

orld Struggle,’ by Keith Bridston, and the other on ‘Politics and 
Civilization’, by Max-Alain Chevallier. There is a study outline, 
containing provocative questions and a bibliography. 

The book affords a convincing plea that Christians should try to 
come to some common understanding of their task in the political 
realm. It underlines the Christian concern for social justice and 
examines the nature of the world struggle. The world revolution 
refers to ‘the rise of subme classes, nations, races, demandi 
not simply amelioration of their lot, but participation in the t 
life of society. The structure of society is being changed, and power 
is being extended or is passing from one set of groups to another’, 

Again, the world revolution is a social revolution, a demand for 
justice and not merely food, for power as the bearer of dignity and 
Paige a and for significant and responsible participation in social 
life, a demand which specially affects youth all over the world. The 
diverse and conflicting elements in the revolution are examined. 
The Christian view is contrasted with the Marxian. The revolution 
includes elements of corruption and may be betrayed by the tech- 
nicians, or i pind may become an end in itself. Demonic forces may 
capture and exploit the world struggle. Illustrations from present-day 
history are obvious. 

€ writers seek to apply their principles to the totalitarian 
situation, to places where liberal politics are dead and to countries 
where social democracy still provides an alternative. The chapter on 
‘problems and tasks of a social democracy’ refers to six important 
issues, from the Christian standpoint: the ideological plight of social 
democracy, Christian faith and democratic techniques, Christian 
faith and the common life, the Church in a social democracy, a 
supporting culture and Supporting power. The authors have done 

uable service in formulating these vital questions of oe 

The many-sided revolution now taking place, particularly in 
Asia and Africa, and indeed throughout the world, makes this 
modest volume one of unusual importance. It is meant not only to 
‘start you thinking’, but also to initiate corporate Christian study of 
these Jormidable issues, which must be faced either in understanding 
or in ignorance, as we go on living in an exhilarating age. 


S. H. Dixon 
LONDON 
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EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


FLORENCE ALLSHORN AND THE Story oF St JULIAN’s. By J. H. OLDHAM. 
London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. N.Y.: Harpers. $2.75. 1951. 
HEE is a stimulating and refreshing biography. It is interesting 

and instructive not only because of the importance of Florence 
Allshorn’s thought and direction in the training of missionaries, 
which occupied a great part of her life, but also because of her 
experiment in Christian fellowship in the St Julian’s community. 

Dr Oldham gives —_ of ~~ life, —— a oe os 
imaginative insight on her papers and personal correspondence; the 
section on St Julian’s is ini tthe pen of Miss Allshorn herself. 

It is clear that she was a woman of quick perception and inde- 

ndent spirit for whom the conventional was a thing to be questioned 
if not immediately abhorred. In her judgment there was nothing to 
bear comparison with the Christian life, and she had a passion to 
serve Jesus Christ to the best of her ability, with a fervent desire 
that His love should triumph over every circumstance and in the 
hearts of all those who sought to serve Him. This was the mainspring 
of her life. She experienced a spiritual regeneration while serving as 
a missionary in Uganda in a difficult place alongside a difficult 
colleague, and the lessons which she learned were never to be 
forgotten. With the patience and insight of a true educator she was 
henceforth determined to share those lessons with others whose 
conceptions of the life of a missionary were as limited as her own 
had been. 

All this gave significance to her work in training missionaries, 
first as Warden of St Andrew’s Hostel, one of the C.M.S. training 
colleges, and later, when St Andrew’s was combined with Kennaway 
Hall, as Principal of the combined institution. Florence Allshorn 
had a remarkable capacity to learn from other people. She fastened 
at once on essentials, and her thoughts on the training of missionaries 
are worth careful study, for they go to the root of the problem of 
training for the ministry and for all : forms of Christian service. She 
was right to come to grips with the difficulties of human relationships, 
for all life is made up of them. All the creative and lovely things of 
life are the fruits of right relationships, just as all evil things are the 
result of wrong relationships. They are the problems which occupy 
the minds of statesmen, politicians, business men and families: th 
are the problems of nation with nation, group with group, party wi 
party and sex with sex, and can only be solved in the light of our 
relationship with God, Creator and Father. No solution will be found 
at the human level and by human insight alone, for the shortest way 
from one soul to another is through God. Reality meant for Florence 
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Allshorn a true and right relation of the two fundamental realities of 
human existence, and neighbour. So the essential things were 
the student’s life with God and her capacity to live with her fellow. 
students. 

It is not surprising that a woman with such ideals and experience 
should find herself drawn to an experiment in community life. St 
Julian’s was the result. This was her whole-hearted acceptance of 
the principle of work with others rather than allegiance to forms of 
service which are more often work for others. It is a significant fact 
that in the biographies of many outstanding men and women we 
find that they were called to some good work which they tried out 
with real people for pure love of God and man, sometimes in face 
of opposition and misunderstanding and with all the drawbacks of 
inexperience. Florence Allshorn recognized the futility of a religion 
of lip service and conventional actions, for these cannot bring peace 
and inner harmony. But it is the St Julian’s experiment and her 
comments about it which demand careful thought and examination, 
for this experiment appears to create as many difficulties as those 
which it seeks to solve. : 

There is always the danger of building on subjective experience, 
with too little attention to objective truth which alone gives meaning 
to the former. Man’s greatest need is for God Himself, and no other 
substitute will suffice. Our natural gifts and blessings are not to be 
despised or ignored, but the application of these things to God’s 
purposes and to our own highest ends is a thing that cannot be 
devised by our own wisdom. The human will must be operated not 
by the attraction of natural inclination but by the inspiration of 
divine power. No chance attraction or repulsion of natural desire 
can be made the basis of our relationship with God or with one 
another. So we need to reflect deeply upon the truths of the Christian 
revelation and the inspired tradition of the Church. We must not 
under-estimate the importance of bringing men and women to the 
full worship of God through the appointed sacramental channels of 
grace. We may have ability to appreciate the teaching of Christ and 
a t desire to serve Him: what we need is the power to-do this. 
A Muslim put it thus, ‘Jesus Christ invites me, but I need the power 
to live in His world’. It is precisely that power of which we are made 
partakers by being made members of Christ’s body the Church, 
whereby we are incorporate in Him and He indwells us. The corporate 
and a together make up the Christian ideal, and the grace of 
the Sacraments plays an essential part, giving support of a kind not 
to be found in any other way. We continually need to be reminded 
of the great life of the Church, engulfing our little lives and checking 
any tendency to individualism. 

Shenton Allshorn remarks, ‘the strength of the best medieval 
communities lay in their stability and wide contacts’. It was the 
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stability that mattered, and it is still the strength of religious com- 
munities to-day. It lies in ready obedience to revealed truth and in 
the members giving themselves not to one another, but without 
reserve to God. ne by His grace the steady keeping of their wills 
tending towards Him. 

There is singularly little reference to this in Miss Allshorn’s 
description of the St Julian’s community. We must admire her 
vision and her relentless pursuit of conformity to Christ’s standards. 
The ordinary relations of daily life truly ‘offer a field for the heroic 

ractice of Christian love’, but it is precisely here that we need the 
hurch’s teaching about grace and obedience, which we neglect at 


our peril. 
K. G. Symcox 
LONDON 





FACETS OF CHINESE CHURCH HISTORY 
A CuurcH Born To Surrer. By JOHN Rose. London: Cargate Press. 


S$. 1951. 

INTO Rep ramon. By Dovcias THompson. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 3s. 6d. 1951. 

Curist CaME TO BitreR Market. By W. F. Row anps. London: 
Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. 1951. 


HEE are three books which add to our knowledge of Chinese 
church history, but in very different ways. Mr Rose’s book 
comes nearest to being a traditional church history. It is a histo 
of the South China mission il ag and Kuangsi) of the Britis 
Methodist Church, but includes also a history of that Church’s 
English-speaking work in Hong-kong. After a preliminary chapter, 
the historical period is divided as followed: A Church is Born i 
<6 Preaching 1856-81; Healing 1881-1900; Teaching 1901-25; The 
ew Life 1925-37; The New Warfare 1937-51. The first period 
begins from the fivet Methodist in Hong-kong, but the first mission- 
ary, George Piercy, did not reach the field until 1851. The titles 
indicate the type of work which seems to the author to have been 
most prominent during that period. More attention is given to the 
missionaries than to the Chinese Church, so that the title is in a 
sense misleading. There are several useful tables of reference 
material. 
Mr Thompson’s book is a series of brief biographical sketches 
of Chinese Christians: a devoted preacher, a preacher’s wife, a nurse, 
a social radical and a semi student just beginning his ministry 


as the Communists move in. In the Prologue the author asks, What 
is going to happen to the Chinese Church under Communism? and 
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answers, Such things will happen as spring naturally from the faith 
and training already built intv the members of that Church. The 
book closes with an Epilogue in which the present situation under 
Communism and the prospects for the future are analyzed. The 
lesson of China for other mission fields is pointed up: ‘While it is 
day, we must live with the people of the younger churches until 
the things we live by are part of them. Not in China only, the night 
cometh in which no man may work. Time presses in every field. 

The story of Bitter Market is a fascinating account of a single 
church on the Shantung plains. This church was not established 
until 1926, but in the ’thirties and the ’forties it blossomed into an 
earnestness and maturity of Christian living and witness about which 
it is a joy and an inspiration to read. The kernel of the book is the 
short history of this church written by ‘Mr Story’, the Chinese 
Christian layman who was the leader of the church during its most 
creative period. Since his account would hardly be intelligible 
without explanation, Mr Rowlands has prefixed an ample introduc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the Group Movement, and in 
particular the preaching of the Rev. Gardiner Tewkesbury, is 
credited with the spiritual spark from which this growth came, 
Every church member was a witnessing Christian, Mr Story says, 
and the results described show that this must indeed have been 
true. At least nine branch churches in nearby villages were opened 
up during the ’thirties as a result of the active witnessing by the 
members of this Bitter Market Church. This is a little book which 
has much that is suggestive for mission policy and dynamic. 

F. P. Jones 


Drew UNIVERSITY, 
Mapison, N.J. 





‘MISSIONARY AND PRIME MINISTER’ — 


MEMOIRS OF THE REVEREND Dr SHIRLEY WALDEMAR Baker, D.M., LL.D. 
MISSIONARY AND PRIME MINISTER. By LILIAN AND BEATRICE 
SHirLey Baker. Illustrated. London: Mayflower Publishing Co. 
Ltd. 15s. 6d. 1951. 


i 1926 the memoirs of Shirley Baker, the missionary who became 

Prime Minister of Tonga, were privately printed and circulated 
in New Zealand by his devoted daughters. His story dates back to 
1859, when he married and started his career in Tonga. He had been 
born in 186, the son of an Anglican clergyman and the maternal 
grandson of a a minister. Though brought up and confirmed 
in the Church of England, he was ordained to the work of the 
Wesleyan ministry and preached his first sermon in the native 
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tongue within a month of his arrival in Tonga. Not content with 
only the spiritual welfare of the Tongans, he devoted much of his 
time to their political, social and physical well-being, and soon 
became the confidant of the King, who sought his advice on many 
matters relating to the better government of the Island. The Charter 
of Liberty granted in 1862 had been drawn up by Baker; two years 
later the King asked him to become his Prime Minister; but feeling 
he could be of greater service to the country as a missionary he 
refused the invitation, and it was not till sixteen years later that he 
ag tg the position. As Mr K. Westcott Jones says, in his foreword 
to this new edition: ‘It was only to be expected that such a man 
would have his motives suspected by those who regard the attain- 
ment of high office from a lowly beginning as a target for mud- 
slinging’. He goes on to refer to ‘the unusually high standard of 
education obtaining in town and village alike’ in Tongan life and to 
the fact that ‘there are no illiterates, while many men and women 
are able to speak and write English in addition to their native 
tongue’, as educational achievements which are directly the benefits 
of Baker’s bequests to his adopted people. 


I can safely affirm [he writes] with the historical evidence and practical 
experience at my Copareh that religious tolerance, and respect for the 

ividual, were taught to them by Dr Shirley Baker. Virtually single- 
handed, he effected the transmutation of a cluster of Polynesian coral 
islands into a Nation, with a commerce, a regular social organization, and 
peaceful dignified foreign relations in less than a generation. 


According to Mr Westcott Jones, Baker, as his attainment of 
high offices in the kingdom increased, ‘became the target for mud- 
slinging, and many slanderous lies were issued about him before 
and after his death’. He was accused of being a trader in disguise, in 
league with a German firm of merchants, and of being, for all 
sar ag: perme the King of Tonga, who was a mere tool in his 

ds. The chiefs were always antagonistic to him, the Wesle 
General Conference in Australia was against him, but he seemed to 
fascinate the King, who would not hear a word said against him. 

In 1890 Baker, as ‘a person dangerous to the peace and 
order of the western Pacific’, was prohibited by the High Com- 
missioner from remaining there and was deported to New Zealand 
for two years. 

Baker had severed his connexion with the Wesleyan Mission in 
1881, and later, having reverted to his father’s creed, he secured a 
licence to establish an Anglican Mission in Haapai, where he lived, 
after his return from exile, until he died in 1903. His epitaph might 
fitly be ‘his enemies made his name’. 

In spite of his LL.D. degree, Dr Baker was not a lucid writer, 
and it is often difficult to follow his line of defence. Though an 
amateur physician, he was not a qualified doctor of medicine, but 
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had acquired a knowledge of pharmacy in Australia, and could 
render first aid, vaccinate and prescribe treatment for minor ailments, 

Whether this filial attempt on behalf of his daughters to vindicate 
the character of their father is convincing or not must be left for 
the reader of the book to decide for himself. Of one thing there can 
be no doubt, he was a remarkable man. 


A. D. Power 
LONDON 





ETHNOGRAPHICAL STUDIES OF AFRICAN LIFE 


SEvEN TRIBES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFrica. Edited by ELIzABETH COLSON 
and Max GLuckKMAN. Illustrated. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press. 37s. 6d. 1951. 


HESE ethnographical studies relate to seven tribes: the Lozi, 
Tonga, Bemba, Nyakusa and Ngoni, of Northern Rhodesia, 
the Ndebele and Shona, of Southern Rhodesia, and the Yao, of 
Nyasaland. A number of specialists connected with the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute have contributed to the work; their studies 
have been undertaken at various periods and their viewpoints are 
by no means identical, which accounts for the variants apparent in 
the plan adopted and in the results. Nevertheless a common line of 
treatment is to be discerned. Interest centres primarily upon socio- 
logical problems, family clan structure, administrative Fe att and 
territorial division. In that respect, the book will undoubtedly 
become indispensable for anyone wishing to study these tribes. 
But after reading each chapter, the ethnologist will be conscious of a 
certain sense of regret: why is the book restricted to such a limited 
angle of approach? Life considered from the sociological viewpoint 
forms but one subdivision of the structural and functional. whole. 
The ethnographical study of a tribe is not complete unless, linked up 
with the sociological, full consideration is given to all the other 
aspects of life—moral, juridical, economic, material, spiritual, 
artistic. Even for the sociological life alone, the information provided 
in this symposium remains somewhat fragmentary: for the Mashona, 
for example, only a minimal tribal section is considered, inhabitin: 
an area of: 2700 square miles. This hardly provides us with a standar 
from which to generalize. The method of research employed is 
excellent, but it is ng op throughout and ends without proceedi 
to a global synthesis. At several points, moreover, we are confront 
with a defect in historical perspective. The authors have set out to 
study structures which are in course of evolution, but there are no 
clearly established data by which to fix the point from which that 
evolution begins. Merely to put seven sociological studies together 
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hardly suffices to explain the ethnical picture of British Central 
Africa. The book would have been the more valuable for a general 
introduction, in order to establish the geographical, cultural and 
historical setting, and for a conclusion providing a synthesis of all 
“ data set forth, both from the social and from the historical point 
of view. 

These criticisms, however, are in no way intended to diminish 
the high value of this contribution to sociology. On the contrary, it 
is because the book is so full of information and so interesting that 
one would have liked to see it still more complete. 


G. vAN BULCK 
KIsaNTU, CONGO 





AFRICAN MUSIC 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF AFRICAN Music. African Music Research 
directed by Hucu Tracey. Johannesburg: Gallo (Africa) Ltd. 
July, 1951. 


ANY missionaries in South, East and Central Africa are aware 

of the enthusiastic work already done on African music by 

Mr Hugh Tracey, author of Ngoma—an introduction to music for 

Southern Africans (Longmans, 1948), and hon. secretary of the 

recently formed African Music Society. In conjunction with the 

Gallo Organization, of Johannesburg, Mr Tracey is now making 

available gramophone records of music from a wide area of the 

African continent. The Transcription Library includes so far some 

35° records, mostly from Bantu-speaking tribes in an area stretchin 

om French Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo, Uganda an 
Kenya to the Cape. . 

The catalogue issued is highly interesting for its own sake. There 
is a brief foreword by the Director of African Music Research in 
which he explains his aims in making available to the public per- 
manent records of indigenous African and also of what he styles 
‘mulatto’ music. The descriptions of records, ranging from items 
‘by massed choirs and large xylophone orchestras on the one hand 
to the quiet solos performed by young people for their own private 
delectation on the other’, are grouped according to languages, each 
group having a short introductory paragraph on the origins and the 
present-day composition of the tribes speaking the language con- 
cerned. A most attractive feature of the catalogue is the number 
(over 40) of photographs and line drawings of musicians at work 
and of the instruments they use. 

A separate pamphlet supplied with the catalogue gives details of 
a card _— system issued with the Record library. Readers are 

I 
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invited to make contracts with the Transcription Service for a supply 
of records covering the whole area in which Mr Tracey has made 
his investigations or single territories. No details of prices are 
given in the pamphlet, but contracts are said to be ‘suited to the 
special requirements of individual subscribers’ and to vary according 
to whether the records are to be used for public broadcasting, for 
institutional work or by private individuals. 

These records would provide invaluable aid to missionaries 
responsible for music courses in schools and to those who are alive 
to the possibility of using African music in Christian worship. 
Mr Tracey is not exaggerating when he throws part of the onus of 
present-day scorn for indigenous music on ‘. . . the violence of our 
evangelists who see in the destruction of African arts . . . a pre- 
liminary to a Christian society’. All of us who believe that the 
African Church will be the richer—and the stronger—for its use of 
indigenous music will want to ny ee touch with this transcription 
service and, so far as missionary ces allow, to possess some of 
the recorded items. 

J. F. CarriIncTon 

YALEMBA, CONGO 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Christian Witness in Communist China. By ‘BaRNaBAS.’ (London: 
S.C.M. Press. 4s. 1951. Also obtainable in German from Miinchen: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag. DM. 3.60.) The author of this well-written 
booklet is a young missionary who has had first-hand experience of 
life under a Communist régime. It is probably for the protection of 
some of his Chinese friends that he writes under the pseudonym of 
Barnabas. The book contains the substance of two pan written 
for the Study Department of the World Council of Churches. In 
nineteen chapters he analyzes the moral and ideological challen 
which Communism presents to Christianity in China, describes the 
various Christian reactions to this challenge and points out certain 
Christian truths, previously neglected, which Communism is now 
forcing us to face. 

_ The writing of this book must have taken place ~ early in 
1951, or the writer could not have said, “There is so far very little 
evidence of widespread police terror’ (p. 54). However, this fact 
does not invalidate the general conclusions here reached, namely, 
that while a distressing] number of Christian leaders have 
shown subservience to Desedien, there is still evident in the 

hristian movement a certain toughness and a depth which give 
promise of successful resistance to the most unchristian aspects of 
the Communist programme. 
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The author is not primarily concerned with a criticism of the 
missionary work of the past in the light of experience in China, 
but he points out incidentally that missionaries have under-emphas- 
ized the building up of the Church, that in the training of church 
members they have not laid sufficient emphasis upon a solid theo- 
logical foundation and that their lack of humility has often aroused 
resentment, even among earnest Chinese Christians. 

This is a thoughtful little book, well worth reading by all who 
are concerned with the impact of Communism upon Christian 
missions to-day. 

F. P. J. 


Facing the Future in West Africa. By Harry BeLsHaw. Map. 
(London: Cargate Press. 3s. 6d. 1951.) This book is addressed 
primarily to Methodists in England, to acquaint them with the 

osition in West Africa and with the challenge confronting the 
ethodist Church. It could profitably be read, however, by a much 
wider public. The background is relevant to members of all churches, 
or of none; it provides not merely a record of passing events but an 
examination of their underlying causes, which should enable the 
reader to take an intelligent interest in future developments as they 
unfold. And although the detailed illustration is very largel 
Methodist, the call is Catholic. If a deputation of any society with 
work in West Africa could assume that his audience had studied 
this book, he could thank God and, in the current phrase, ‘raise 
his sights’. 

Within its 120 pages there is a remarkable amount of accurate 
information, and it is all very readable, in a lively personal style 
which never becomes slight. The keynote of the approach, typical 
of one whose faithful service in Ashanti is remembered with 
affection, is that it would be as idle to deny weaknesses as it would 
be faithless to exaggerate them. At times one feels that a somewhat 
optimistic note has been paened, but’ the pages which follow usually 
correct this impression. When, for instance, the all-important subject 
of nationalism is introduced, one has an initial misgiving that the 
position is going to be over-simplified. ‘Are the West African 
colonies ready for self-government? No question is more infuriating 
to an African.’ That may be so, and yet much depends on who 
asks it, and how. It would be disquieting indeed if impatience with 
the question indicated blindness to the difficulties which unquestion- 
ably strew the way towards the goal; and it is a relief, as one reads 
on, to find that these difficulties are honestly recognized, though 
very properly not magnified. Ideal timing is doubtless beyond 
human wisdom, and it is better to be too early than too late. There 
is an excellent map, and helpful suggestions are given for further 
reading, covering a wide range. It is perhaps significant that the late 
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Sir Herbert Scott’s plea for a Christian basis to education in the 
Colonies did not appear in the International Review of Missions, as 
stated, but in the more general context of Africa. 

L. B. G. 


Bijdrage tot het Onderzoek naar de Fundering van de Zendings- 
methode C ehensive Approach in het Nieuw Testament. By 
ANTON GerriT Honic. (Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1951.) This is a thesis 
resented for the degree of Doctor of Divinity to the faculty of the 
ohn Calvin Institution at Kampen, Netherlands. (The title may be 
translated ‘A contribution to an enquiry regarding the basis of the 
missionary method of the comprehensive approach in the New 
Testament’.) In the first seventy pages, the New Testament is 
examined, book by book, with the purpose of showing what the 
teaching and practice of the apostolic Church were in its presentation 
of the eee The last fifty pages are a somewhat laboured argument 


to show that the missionary preaches not only by words but also by 
deeds and by his whole manner of life. ‘i‘he missionary task and 
message of the Church must extend to all sectors of life. For those 
who have any doubt about the ‘comprehensive approach’ of the 
Church in its missionary work, this should be satisfactory, as giving 
a scriptural answer. 


A. L. W. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


THe Rev. G. Prtuorer, D.Theol., of the Neuendettelsauer 
Missionsanstalt, Germany, has s:rved in New Guinea with that 
society. 

Zendingspredikant F. C. Kama, of the Netherlands, is a 
missionary in New Guinea who has recently been engaged on 
research into the ‘messianic movements’ there. 


The Rev. JoHN Baruir, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of Divinity 
in Edinburgh University, contributes the lecture which he delivered 
in the series held in St Martin-in-the-Fields in the summer of 1951. 


The Right Rev. A. J. Appasamy, D.D., D.Phil., is Bishop in 
Coimbatore, Church of South India. 


P. D. DEVANANDAN, Ph.D., is General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, and was formerly Professor 
of Philosophy and History of Religions at the United Theological 
College, Bangalore. 


Miss EvizaBeTH M. Lee is Executive Secretary, Women’s 
Division of Christian Service of the Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church, U.S.A., and served for many 
years in Latin America. 


The Rev. HaLttam C. SHoRROCK, Jr, is a missionary to Japan 
under the United Christian Missionary Society, serving as Foreign 
Secretary of the Youth Committee of the National Christian Council. 


The Rev. LEONARD CONSTANTINE, until lately in China with the 
Methodist Missionary Society, has also made available to us his 
St Martin-in-the-Fields lecture in the group of papers in that series 
which we have been privileged to publish. 


Reviews of books are by: Miss Rut Rouse, Editorial Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches’ Committee on the History of 
the Oecumenical Movement; Professor Eric A. WALKER, F.R.Hist.S., 
Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and Naval History in the 
University of Cambridge; L. B. Greaves, Secretary of the Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, formerly 
Educational Adviser to non-Roman Catholic Missions in East Africa; 
Professor A. D. Ritcuik, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University; the Rev. HENRI-PHILIPPE JUNOD, anthro- 
pologist, missionary of the Mission Suisse dans l'Afrique du Sud, 
now national organizer of the Penal Reform League of South Africa; 
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the Rev. S. H. Drxon, of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, for many years in China 
with the Methodist Missionary Society; the Rev. K. G. Symcox, 
Editorial Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; 
the Rev. F. P. Jones, Professor of New Saesneat in Nanking 
Theological Seminary, at present lecturing on Missions in Drew 
Theological Seminary, U.S.A.; A. D. Power, writer and traveller, 
a frequent contributor to this Review; the Rev. Professor Dr G. 
Van Buick, Rector of Lovanium, the Roman Catholic university 
centre at Kisantu, Congo; the Rev. JoHN F. CarRINGTON, in Congo 
with the Baptist Missionary Society; the Rev. A. L. WaRNsHUIS, 
D.D., formerly Secretary of the International Missionary Council 
and for many years in China under the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America. 





We regret that a statistical error appears in the Survey of the 
Year 1951, published in our January issue, where an 87 per cent 
enrolment of Christian students is attributed to the Union Christian 
Training College, Berhampore. We are informed that there are at 
present seven Christian students in a total enrolment of thirty-five. 
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1. Histery 

Intro Att Lanps: THe History OF THE 
SociETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GosPeL IN ForeIGN Parts, eveeveaee. 
H. P. be rx xv +760 pp 
London: S.P.C.K. 42s. 

A review is in preparation. 
PassPORT TO THE WorLD. W. A. Criswell 


1951. 139. 


and Duke McCall. yii-+ 139 BP. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Broadman Press. $1.75. 
1951. 140. 


Two pastors narrate their impressions of 
a three months’ world aoe. an Southern 
Baptist missions. 

?TOrEN ScHiiesseEN Sich: zuR GEGEN- 
WARTSLAGE DER WELTMISSION. E. W. 
Nielsen. EMZ, 1951 (Nov.), 161-70. 14I. 





ll. Missionary Biography 
LETTERS OF THE AMERICAN - ey 
1835-1838. D. J. anes. ey PR 
Illus. Cape Town: iebeck 
Society, South African Mh 208. 
(rss. to members.) 1951. 142. 
A review is in preparation. 
Docror 1x Buckskin. T. D. Allen. 
277 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3. 1951. 143. 
A novel about Marcus Whitman and his 
missionary activity in 
MEMOIRS OF THE REVEREND Dr SHIRLEY 
Baker, D.M., LL.D., Missionary AND 
Prime MInisTer. Lilian and Beatrice 
Shirley Baker. Illus. “ Lee. * a 
Mayfiower Publishin 6d. 
1951. 144. 
See review, p. 238. 
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Tue APOSTLE OF THE AMAZON. M. 
Bratcher. visti Dp Nashville, ag 
Broadman P.: hax 19st. I45. 


Biography ~ % " Brik 5 th Southern 
Baptist missionary in South America. 
A _ VInpIcaTIon. 
George Seaver. 120 pp. Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon Press. $2. 1951. 140. 
A reply to certain critics of Dr Schweitzer’s 
views, particularly in religion. 
ARertrospsct. J. Hudson Taylor. 
Portrait. Map. London: 
land Mission (Agents : 
Press). 58. 1951. I47. 
A review is in preparation. 


126 pp 
China In- 
Lutterworth 


ill. The Older Churches 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN YouR CHURCH. 
Nevin C. Harner and David D. Baker. 
xiii+176 pp. N.Y.: Friendship Press. 
$1.75. 1950 (new and revised edition). 
147a. 

A 1942 book revised to 1950. 

+THe Miner oF COAL AND THE CHURCH OF 
Curist. Richard C. Smith. Theology 
To-day. ee N.J.), 1952 ae ), 
502-17. 148, 

+MISsSIONEN 1 FoLKsKOLaN. A, G. Joels- 
son. SMT, 1951 (4), 198-204. 149. 

+KIRCHE UND Mission: Neve WEGE IN 
Hoiianp. W. F. Dankbaar. EMZ, 
1951 (Nov.), 170-6. 50. 

tEmniceE GRUNDZUGE DES MISSIONSDEN- 
KENS IN DER SCHWEIZ. Hans Diirr. 
EMM, 1952 (Jan.), 2-7. 152. 


Ties ig ng Cuurcu. Three lectures 
very, s.s.m. The Christian East 
(London » 1951 (Jan.), 117-27; (Apr.), 


poe (June), 165~78. 152. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
JAPAN IN Wor_p History. G. B. Sansom. 
Rl pp. New York: Institute of Pacific 
elations. $2. 1951. 153. 
former British Ambassador, now 
Pe as of the East Asia Institute of 
Columbia University, initiates a see 
approach - an caer sry sen dha the ———e 
ts in Ja tory in relation 
=. panese ry 


on 
delivered 1 in Japan i in 1950. 
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REFORM AND JAPANESE HIGHER Epvuca. 
TION. Dallas Finn. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1951 (Nov. 21), 201-6. 54. 


See also 253 (Kyodan) ; 269 (Buddhism), 


Korea 
My Forry Year Ficut ror Kors, 
Louise Yim. 313 pp. N.Y.: A. A 
Wyn, Inc. $3.50. 1951. I55. 
A Korean woman patriot tells the story of 
her life for her country. 


China 

ACCOMMODATIE IN DE CHINESE inne 
GESCHIEDENIS. 4 . van 
190 pp. Kampen: J. H. Kok. Fl.4. pe 
1951. 56. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION. Marcel Granet. 
xxiii+444 pp. ; Barnes and 
Noble. $6.50. 1951. 157. 

An English translation of a well-known 
French work. 

Tue HALi Kings oe dl A Study of early 
Chinese . William Edward 
Soothill, pri y Lady Hosie and 
G. F. Hudson. xxii+289 pp. Illus. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 25s. 
1951. 158. 

A review is in preparation. 

Curist CAME TO BitTeR Market. W. F. 
Rowlands. 70 pp. London: Living- 
stone Press. 2s.6d. 1951. I59. 

See review, p. 237. 

Into Rep STARLIGHT. Douglas Thomp- 
son. 104 pp. Illus. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 160, 

See review, p. 237. 


BraIn-WaASHING IN Rep Cuina. Edward 
Hunter. 311 pp. N.Y.: Vanguard 
Press. $3.50. 1951. J6I. 

A study of the methods of psychological 
warfare being used in China. 


TMIsjONEN SOM KULTURFAKTOR 1 KINA. 
Jakob Straume. NOTM, 1951 (4), 
211-20. 162, 

+THE CHINESE PEASANT AND COMMUNISM. 
Mary C. Wright. PA, 1951 (Sept.), 
256-65. 163. 

+A Necro Missionary IN CHINA. Darius 
L. Swann. Christian <rontery (Chicago), 
1951 (Nov. 7), 1276-8. 164. 

{CHINESE ADMINISTRATION IN FORMOSA. 


I95I. 


Fred W. Riggs. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1951 (Dec. 12), 209-15. 165. 
See also 147 (Hudson hag g 3; 254 
eee: ; 270 (Chinese y 

and Christian Thought). 





1 Kina. 
951 (4), 


[MUNISM. 
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__ Darius 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, i Malaya, 


Tour THROUGH SouTH-East_ ASIA. 

Hendrik Kraemer. Ecumenical 
(Geneva), 1952 (Jan.), 117-30. 166. 

EMERGENCY RESETTLEMENT AND Com- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN MALAYA. 
O. W. Wolters. Community Develop- 
ment Bulletin (London), 1951 (Dec.), 
1-8. 167. 

¢THE INDONESIAN FEDERAL PROBLEM. 
Lawrence S. Finkelstein. PA, 1951 
(Sept.), 284-95. 168, 

{DEMOGRAPHIC DILEMMA IN INDONESIA. 
de Meel. PA, 1951 (Sept.), 266-83. 
169. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


THe INDIAN Way.  Ranjee Shahani. 
175 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical Library. 
$3.50. 1951. 170. 


A Indian woman writes of the Indian 
way of life. 

Back TO MANDALAay. 
320 pp. N.Y.: 
$3.50. 1951. I72. 

A journalistic account of the recapture of 
Burma in World War II. 


Lowell Thomas. 
Greystone Press. 


See also 240-3 (Educational Task) ; 
251 (Church’s Economic Life) ; 270a—2 
Indian Philosophy and _ Christian 
Thought). 

Central Asia 

Soviets in CenTRAL Asia. W. P. and 
Zelda Coates. xi+288 pp. N.Y.: 
Philosophical Library. $4.75. 1951. 
172. 


Part I is a historical account and Part II 
a current survey of each of the five Soviet 


Republics of Central Asia. 


The Near East and North Africa 


Tue Near East AND THE GREAT POWERS. 
Edited by Richard N. Frye, with an 
introduction by Ralph Bunche.  viii+ 
214 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $3.50. London: Oxford 
University Press. 22s.6d. 1951. 173. 

A collection of articles by authorities from 
government, business and academic circles. 

NeaR EasTERN CULTURE AND SOCIETY. 
Edited by T. Cuyler Young. x+250 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. $4. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. 174. 

Princeton Oriental Studies, Vol. 1 
symposium on the meeting of East 


: isa 
West. 
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STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE. 
William O. Douglas. xv+336 pp. 
N.Y. : Harper. $4. 1951. 175. 

Adventures in lands south of the Soviet 
eee i related by a Justice of the Supreme 
urt 


JOURNEY TO ya Robin Maugham. 
120 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Harcourt Brace. 
$3.75. 1951 176. 

Travel narrative, illustrated with photo- 
grap 


Africa (General) 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF AFRICAN Music. 
African Music Research directed by 
Hugh Tracey. i+ii+34 pp. Johannes- 


burg: Gallo (Africa) Ltd. 1951. 176a. 
See review, p. 241. 
tSome Aspects oF INVESTMENT AND 


Economic DEVELOPMENT IN THE CON- 
TINENT OF AFrRica. S. Herbert Frankel. 
Africa (London), 1952 (Jan.), 50-8. 177. 

+RECENT FRENCH LEGISLATION CONCERN- 
ING AFRICAN MarriaGE. Arthur Phillips. 
+ (London), 1952 (Jan.), 66-70. 
178 

tLe Senndus LINGUISTIQUE DANS LES 
MiIssIons D’AFRIQUE CENTRALZ. G. van 
Bulck. Zaire (Brussels), 1952 (Jan.), 
49-65. 179. 

See also 255 (Upbuilding of Church) ; 


302 (Portuguese Constitution and 
Colonial Act). 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan) 


PEOPLES OF SIERRA LEONE PROTECTORATE : 
Ethnographic Survey of Africa, Western 
Africa, Part II. M.McCulloch. 102 pp. 
Map. London: International African 
Institute. 8s. 6d. 1951. 80. 

A review is in preparation. 

FacING THE FuTURE IN WEST AFRICA. 
Harry Belshaw. Map. 128 pp. London : 
Cargate Press. 3s. 6d. 1951. ré8&r. 

See review, p. 243. 


THe CHURCH IN THE Town: Addresses 
ven at a conference in Accra, Gold 
t, May r5th-18th, 1951. 63 pp. 
Accra: Christian Council of the Gold 
Coast. 18s. 1951. I8Ia. 


+APPROCHE SOcIOLOGIQUE DEs ‘ BRAZZA- 
vitLtes Norres’: Etude Préliminaire. 
Georges Balandier. 





Africa London), 
1952 (Jan.), 23-34. 8&2. ‘ ze 
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+An Historica SKETCH oF EcBa ‘TRaDI- 
TIONAL AuTuHoriTigs. S. O. Biobaku. 
— (London), 1952 (Jan.), 35-49. 
183. 


tLes Fun&RAILLES CHEZ LES BAKONGO. 
J. Decapmaker, c.ss.r., | Aequatoria 
(Coquilhatville), 1951 (3), 81-4. 784. 

+ALTERNATE GENERATIONS AMONG THE 
ty Aa soap SoutH-West Conco. 
Mary Do Africa (London), 1952 
(Jan.), 5 4 "185, 


Bast and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR. Laurens van 
der Post. 253 pp. N.Y.: Morrow. 
$3. London: Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 
1951. 186 

The rd of a precarious survey journey 
into untredden ° sreches of ~, amg 
Mlanje teau regions of Nyasa- 
land. Clear-cut and penetrating reflexions 
on Africa and Africans. 

+THE Karamajonc Cuuster. P. 
Gulliver. ; Africa (London), 1952 Gan) ), 
1-22. 1787. 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) 


Tue Basuto. Hugh Ashton. xi+ ond eRe: 
Illus. Map. mdon : ni- 
versity Press. 35s. 1952. 

A review is in preparation. 

THe HicH CommMIssION 
R. K. Orchard. pp. 
and New York : 
1s. 6d. 50 cents. 


wes 


‘TERRITORIES. 
Map. London 
orld Dominion Press. 

1951. 187b. 

An outline of the Territories’ historical 
development in relation to Great Britain and 
of the —“— and influence of Christianity 


+DeErR Saale IN SOparrika. F. J. Hagel 
o.m.i. ZMR, 1952 (1), 28-36. 188. 

tA 2 nase Cah aig D. W. T. 
S ire, Affairs 
(London), 1952 ps ), 52-61. 

+SORCERY AND WITCHCRAFT IN BECHUANA- 
LAND. Isaac Schapera. African Affairs 
(London), 1952 (Jan.), 41-52. 190. 


Madagascar 
tLe Foxon’otona A Mapacascar: Les 
es devant la réo ization. 
. Le ‘onde Non 
1951 (July-Sept.), 
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+A Propos pu Foxon’o.ona. O. Hatzfeld, 
Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1951 
(July-Sept.), 276-83. 192. 

+NAR HArert Burr Kurt ror Forsn 
Ganc: En gassisk skikk som holder 
4 forsvinne. Kare Horgar. NO 
1951 (4), 221-5. 193. 





America and the West Indies 

Tue Risk AND ProcrREss OF NEGRO 

COLLEGES IN GEORGIA, 1865-1949, 

ee Range. x+254 pp. Athens, 

Ga.: University of Georgia Press. 
$3.75. 1951. 194. 
A historical study. 


INDIANS BEFORE CoLuMBus. Paul §, 
Martin and others. xxiii+582 pp. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Press. $6.50. 1947. I95. 


Twenty thousand years of North American 
pre-history revealed by archeology. 
LiFe IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE : TEPOZTLAN 
Restupiep. Oscar Lewis. 
pp. Urbana, IIl.: 

llinois. $7.5. 1951. 

A restudy after twenty years, com 
the anthropological differences whi 
appeared. 

Tue Lire oF SEBASTIAN LERDO DE TE]. 
1823-1889. A study of i sel 
obscurity. Frank Averill Kna PP, Jr. 
ix+292 Pp. Austin, Texas : Universi 
of Texas Press. $4. 1951. 197. 

Biography of a man once important in 
Mexican history. 

A West-InpiA Fortune. Richard Pares. 
viii+374 pp. End-paper map. Iilus, 

mdon : Longmans. 21s. 1950. 198, 

An illuminating study of the growth of the 
sugar plantation, based on family papen 
dating from the late seventeenth century. 
Affords insight into labour conditions, into 
the precarious economic ups and downs and 
into the social history of the area as a whole. 

THE CARIBBEAN AT Mip-Century. Edited 
by A. Curtis Wilgus. Series I, Vol. 1. 
A publication of the School of Inter- 
American Studies. xxv -+-284 pp. Gaines- 
ville, Fla.: University of Florida Press. 
$4. 1951. 199. 

The papers delivered at the first annual 
conference on the Caribbean held at the 
University of Florida, December 7-9, 1950. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, 1903-1950. Lawrence O. 


xi+207 PP Philadelphia, Pa. : Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. $4. 
1951. 200. 


A study of one of the smallest American 
nations. 
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2 critical appraisal of the Peronista régime. 


| Tae PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED Si ATES. 


IADOR ; CONSTITUTIONS AND CAUDILLOs. 
George I. Blanksten. xii+196 > 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of Cali. 
fornia Press. $3. 50. 1951. 202. 

A case study in Ecuador’s government. 

PERON -~, net J. Alexander. 
at a39 pp. : Columbia Univer- 
ress. $s ng 


1951. 202, 


HOOL EVANGELISM GROws IN LATIN 
America. Elizabeth M. 
1952 (Apr.), 185-92. 203. 
MESSIANISME ET NATIONALISME AU BRESIL. 
E. Léonard. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1951 (July-Sept.), 316-26. 204. 


The Pacific islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 
[SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN WESTERN ARNHEM 
Lanp. Ronald M. and Catherine H. 
Berndt. 247 pp. N.Y.: Viking Fund. 
$4. 951. 205. 
Number 16 of the Viking Fund publica- 
tions in anthropology. 
t{MgsstaANIC MOvEMENTS IN WESTERN NEW 
Guinea. F. C. Kamma. IRM, 1952 
(Apr.), 148-60. 206. 
tL’Expférience Hésripaise. M. Leen- 
hardt. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1951 (July—Sept.), 304-15. 207. 
¢Les POPULATIONS DES NOUVELLES 
Hésripes. André-L. Chadeau. Le 
Monde Non Chrétien — 1951 
(July-Sept.), 284-303. 208 
7GRANDEUR ET SERVITUDE anne 
EN Ocfaniz. Paul Chazel. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1951 (Oct.—Dec.), 
482-91. 209. 
See also 144 (Shirley Baker). 
The Jews 
FULFILMENT : the epic story of Zionism. 
Rufus Learsi. x+426 pp. Cleveland, 
Ohio : World Publishing Company. $s. 
1951. 270, 
An account of the events and personalities 
in the Zionist movement. 
tDiz JupEN IN DEUTSCHLAND VON 1939- 
1945. Bruno Blau. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1951 (4), 270-84. 2z1. 


Fields (General) 


Lee. IRM, 


Garel A. Grunder and William E. 
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University of Oklahoma Press. $4. 
1951. 2122. 

A study of United States policy towards 
the Philippines. 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 1900-1950. George 
F. Kennan. viii+146 pp. Chicago, 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.75. London: Secker and Warburg. 
12s.6d. 1951. 213. 

An appraisal of U.S. foreign relations over 
a fifty-year period, by a diplomat whose 
experience and specialized study have given 
him deep insight into Russian history. 
Tue UNITED STATES AND TURKEY AND 
Iran. Lewis V. Thomas and Richard 


N. Frye. rye Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
“ 25. 1951. 214. 


A useful volume in Harvard University’s 

American Foreign Policy Library. 

+THE CoMMUNIST PROBLEM IN East ASIA 
—An AsIAN View. M.N. Roy. PA, 
1951 (Sept.), 227-40. 2125. 

+THE CoMMUNIST PROBLEM IN East ASIA— 
A WESTERN View. W. Macmahon Ball. 
PA, 1951 (Sept.), 241-55. 276. 


V. Works of Reference 


Tue YEAR Book OF ssi gre 1951. 
Edited by J. A. Lauwerys and N. Hans. 
xii+674 pp. London: Evans Brothers, 
in association with the University of 
London Institute of Education. 63s. 
1952. 2127. 

See review, p. 223. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Wuat Constitutes A Fair Basis OF 
Missionary Support. A study made 
+ ano ag om ices of the Committee on 

oreign Missions of the 
Divinn of Foreign Missions and of 
the Central Department of Research and 
Survey. Recommendations of a Com- 
mittee based on a Survey and Interpreta- 
tion by Thomas S. Donohugh. 25 pp. 
N.Y.: The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, November 26, aig Ob- 
tainable: N.Y.: Missionary Research 
Library. 50 cents. 278. 
A consideration of many factors in the 
problem of missionary support and a survey 
of missionary opinion. 


Tue CurisTIAN Mission. M. A. C. 
Warren. 128 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 78. 6d. 1951. 279. 





Livezey. xi+315 pp. Norman, Okl.: 





A review is in preparation. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIEN- 


TIFIC Mi£ssiIoNARY ReEsEARCH. Olav 
Guttorm Myklebust. 34 pp. Oslo: 
Egede Instituttet. 1951. 279a. 


‘Occasional Paper No. 1.’ Outlines a 
scheme for a world centre of missionary 
research, 


+Towarps WILLINGEN. Norman Goodall. 
IRM, 1952 (Apr.), 129-38. 220. 

+THE Wortp Mission OF THE CHURCH : 
The Contemporary Scene. John Baillie. 
IRM, 1952 (Apr), ), 161-9. 222, 

+PRESENT RESPONSIBILITY AND FUTURE 
Horr. Nels F. S. Ferré. Theology 
To-day (Princeton, N.J.), 1952 (jan), ), 
483-97. 222. 

+MISSIONSDIENST GESTERN UND HEUvTe. 
Hermann Witschi. EMM, 1952 (Jan.), 
9-21. 223. 

+Die Kircue 1M MIssIONSDENKEN. J. C. 
Hoekendijk. EMZ, 1952 (Jan.), 1-13. 
224. 

+Mission ET OrcuMENisME. J.-C. Hoe- 
kendijk. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1951 (July-Sept.), 327-40. 225. 

+L’EGLIsE DANS LA PENSKE MISSIONNAIRE. 
J.-C. Hoekendijk. Le Monde Non 
Chrétien (Pati), 1951 (Oct.—Dec.), 
415-33. 226 

+PROBLEMES DE CULTURE ET PAROLE DE 
Dieu. Lucien Peyrot. Le Monde Non 
Chrétien (Paris), 1951 (Oct.—Dec.), 457- 
81. 227. 

tWuat Can Missions AcuiEvE? Oswin 


Magrath, o.p. Blackfriars (Oxford), 
1952 (Jan.), 6-14. 228. 
¢Drm LEHRE VOM MYSTISCHEN LEIBE 


CHRISTI UND DIE INDIVIDUELLE MISSIONS- 
PFLICHT. Lambert Koch, s.v.d. ZMR, 
1952 (1), 2-12. 229. 

AND REASON as Livinc _ISSUEs. 
Nels F. S. Ferré. Religion in Life. 
(N.Y.), 1951-52 (winter), 94-104. 

+THeE CurisT1AN Hope—Its MEANING FOR 
To-pay. Arnold J. Toynbee, Amos N 
Wilder, C. S. Lewis. in Life 
(N.Y.), 1951-52 (winter), 3-32. ae 

TNING 1 SyYNET PA KIRKE 
Misjon? Eivind Berggrav. NOTM, 
1951 (4), 193-7. 232. 

+ESCHATOLOGY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
G. A. F. Knight. Scottish fournal of 
Theology (Edinburgh), 1951 (Dec.), 
355-62. 233. 

+Kincpom or Gop AND Cuurcn. K. E. 
Skydsgaard. Scottish Journal of Theo- 
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logy (Edinburgh), 1951 (Dec.), 383-9), 
234. 

tLe Peupie Fipke et La FoNcTION Ppo. 
PHETIQUE DE L’EGLISE. Yves 
Congar, 
Belgium), 1951 (3), (4), 
440-66. 235. 


+Do Institutions Ruin Missions ? Ralph 
A. Ward. Christian Century (Chicago), 
1951 (Nov. 14), 1305-7. 236. 

+THe Missionary aT AN ERra’s Enp, 
Theodore F. Romig. Christian Century 
(Chicago), 1951 (Dec. 5), 1401-4. 237, 

+A Missionary Discussion : Editorial ; 
statement from the W.S.C.F. Missionary 
Consultation, Rolle, Apr. 1951; and 
articles by Ste 4% C. Neill, H 
Ba , Nels Ferré, William 
Fennell, "EL R. Wim Tracey K. 
Jones, jr, Philip Potter. The Student 
World (Geneva), 1952 (1), 1-73. 238. 





o.p. 
289-312; 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 


General 
t+MIssSIONSPADAGOGIK UND MISSIONSKATE- 
CHETIK ALS ZWEIGE DER MISSIONSWIS- 
SENSCHAFT. Joh. Thauren, s.v.d. ZMR, 
1952 (1), 23-8. 239. 
See also 2177 (Year Book of Education). 


India 

+PRESENT Day PROBLEMS AND Oppor- 
TUNITIES IN CHRISTIAN SECONDARY 
EpucaTIon. John W. Sadiq. NCCR, 
1951 (Dec.), 523-7. 240. _ 

+Basic Epucation. W. M. Rybum. 
NCCR, 1951 (Dec.), 528-30. 241. 

+LEADING TO THE CHOICE OF A RIGHT 
VocaTion. R. W. Menzel. 
1951 (Dec.), 531-7. 242. 

+Frnpincs oF A TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 
NCCR, 1951 (Dec.), 540-3. 243. 


Other Fields 


See 154 (Higher Education in Japan); 
203 (School Evangelism in Tats 
America). 


Medical 


TENIGE OPMERKINGEN OVER PsycHo- 

THERAPIE EN ZIELZORG. Dr H. Faber. 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift (Am- 
sterdam), 1952 (Feb.), 158-64. 244. 


Irénikon (Chevetogne, tC 











NCCR, |{Titxn 
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d. ZMR, 


ducation). 


> OPpor- 
JECONDARY 


NCCR, 


Rybum. 
241, 
A Ruic#H 


NCCR, 


+GEDANKEN UBER DEN DIENST IN EVAN- 
GELISCHEN KENHAUSERN. Dr med. 
Buurmann. Junge Kirche (Oldenburg), 


1952 (Jan.), 10-18. 245. 
STIAN NursING EpuCATION—SOME 
GuIDING _PRINCIPLEs. 


argaretta 
Craig. Journal of the C.M.A. of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (Vellore), 
1951 (Nov. ), 257-60. 246. 
tls PLANNING THE PANACEA? Ma 
em. Journal of the C.M.A. 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
(Vellore), 1951 (Nov.), 261-4. 247. 
See also 267 (Church Unity and Ministry 
to the Sick). 


Social and Industrial 


‘}iTHe CHRISTIAN AND SociaAL REFORM. 


Samuel Hugh Moffett. Christian Rura. 
ae Bulletin. (N.Y.), 1951 (Sept.), 
248. 

en REFORM. = eer 3 CHALLENGE. 
I. Moo: Christian Rural 
Fellotaship Bulletin (N.Y.), 1951 (Oct.). 
249. 

See also 148 (Welsh Miners) ; 
(Church in the Town). 


r8ta 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


|How THE WorD Is MADE FLEsH: Com- 
municating the Gospel to Aboriginal 
Peoples. Eugene A. Nida. 34 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.; Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 1952. 249a. 

Princeton Pamphlet, No. A study of 
the intricacies and pitfalls of Bible translation 
and of the delicate task of penetrating to the 
mind and heart of indigenous sone, 
fundamental to the purpose of e 


General Discussion of Methods 


{TILKNYTNINGSPROBLEMET KRISTEN 
Misjon. Harald Danita. NOTM, 


1951 (4), 198-210. 250. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Towarps RICHER LIFE: a report on the 
economic life of the Church. Presented 
hatty and edited by Miss I. N. 
Illus. Mysore City : 
1951. 251. 
An account of some achievements by 
istian forces in India in their concern 
for economic development. 
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THe CHURCH AND ITS egy William 
Stewart. xi+140 Madras: C.L.S. 
for India (for ee Fie and Work Com- 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 








International Missio Council.—In connexion with the whee 
h 


‘| meeting of the IMC to be held at Willingen, Germany, July 5th to 


next, on ‘the Missionary Obligation of the Church’, the Council asks for 
intercessions : 

For all engaged in these preparatory studies, that they may labour with insight, 
wisdom and clarity ; 

For all who attend the Willingen meeting, that the event may be a meeting of minds 


tone with another and with the Mind of Christ ; 


For those who are being called upon to give the principal addresses to the meeting, 
that in preparation and utterance they may be Servants of the Word ; 

For the officers of the In Missionary Council and the members of its thirty- 
two constituent councils, that amid the manifold details of their work they may be used, 
in singleness of purpose, to further the world mission of the Church, 


On February 13th a dinner was held in New York in honour of Dr Conrap 


‘|Horrman, for many years director of the International Committee on the 


Christian Approach to the Jews. The gathering was sponsored by four 
organizations which Dr Hoffmann has served: the International Missionary 
Council, the International Committee of the Y.M.C.As, the Board of National 
Missions and the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. A happy feature of the occasion was the presentation to Dr 
Hoffmann of a bound volume of testimonials from colleagues and friends. 
The Rev. Dr Rayan B. Mantxam, Joint Secretary for East Asia of the 
IMC and the World Council of Churches, who made an extensive visit to 
Indonesia in January and February, plans to visit Japan at the end of March, 
when, among other engagements, he will attend the annual meeting of the 
National Christian Council of J — 

Principal Davip G. Mosgs, Ph.D., of Hislop College, Nagpur, a Vice- 
Chairman of the IMC, represented the IMC as a fraternal delegate to the 
py of United Bible Societies held at Ootacamund, India, February 

to 24th. 


Japan.—Through the Japan Committee of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, NOCCUSA, and associated agencies, more than $60,000.00 in 
contributions to the programme of co-operative Christian work was sent to 
Japan in 1951. The largest single item was for literature; more than 
$40,000.00 was provided for the oe ae an in that field. 

Under a recently re-organized i mumittee, a survey has been 














contributions towards the new plant. i. hes 
The second annual conference of the Family Life Movement, under the ee a 
auspices of the NCC Commission on Home and Family Life, was held that t) 
Ito Hotspring, October 30th to November Ist last. Three hundred representa- ieornda 
tives of the central commission and local centres were present. Mrs YASUKO) 5) or¢ 
Iwamura served as chairman. “ 
The NCC has appointed a special commission ‘on relief for the Korean Gr he 
churches and a campaign was initiated in December with volunteer leader j:5, 
ship from among men and women Christian leaders to secure clothing and] ¢ 4), 
other relief needs for the Christian people of Korea. wf teane 
Japan was represented at the South-east Asia literature conference at| 11. ¢y 
Singapore in early December by Dr Fioyp Suacktock, and at the World| 
Council Preparatory Youth erence at Calcutta by the Rev. M. Mizuno. grips 
The building and plant of the International Christian University in Mitaks) ¢, 
will be dedicated on April 30th, 1952. 


Korea.—The Korea Committee of the Foreign Missions Division, “°" 
NCCCUSA, has had reports from Miss Marcaret Bi.iincs.ey, secretary he 


made funds available for the purchase of a jeep to enable its officers to travel| p- w 
in connexion with the growing work. The Christian Literature Society, whom) ...), 
books were destroyed during the war, had on sale in November eightee) 4... 
different publications. Stands and sales rooms for displaying and selling) ..4 , 
Christian literature were set up in Pusan, Seoul and Taegu, and it is re wersh 
that sales rooms in other southern towns are ing on. The Erdmat} 5. 
Commentaries on the New Testament are being re inted in Kores. A music | 
edition of 20,000 union hymnals which reach: orea in January 1951 wet) )..., 
sold out before the end of the year. A new edition of 30,000 is now beim) 9.4, 
printed by offset in Japan. A magazine combining the Christian Home mont 
the C; "s Friend went on sale in January, and the CLS has received 





permission from the Korean Government to begin a Christian newspa 
evetht which will be called the Christian M. ; 4 

The general conference of the Korea cil of Christian Education was 
held on January 10th, and the following officers were elected: Heunc 
Koox Sona, general secretary, and JoserH OxM, associate general secretary. 
Their immediate emphasis will be upon preparing Christian books for 

people and children. In Japan Miss z, of the United Church of 
anata who is unable to get back to Korea, is continuing to pre teacher- 
p> by yer which will be edited and distributed by the KOCE. 

With the return to Korea of E. Orro DeCamp, a mobile audio-visual 
unit was equipped for evangelistic work. This unit is used in hospitals, 
refugee camps and by the pastors who go from compound to compound. 
Bible women, Korean pastors and other missionaries also help in this 
evangelism in the hospitals and camps. There have been 4000 conversions 
in hospitals, with no emphasis on denominational affiliation. These converts 
are not counted until after several months, when the individuals have proven 
that they have really accepted Christ. In many of the prison camps early 
~-omma | prayer services are held. Attendance upon one of these meetings 
where the prisoners stood or squatted in six groups of about 1000 men, each 

K group singing a different h printed in large characters on building-paper, 
. ‘neal ey describes as one of the most moving and uplifting experiences of his 
Jo a life. numbers of these prisoners have become Christians, and even 
hing of the Chinese prisoners it is reported that up to two-thirds of them are 
interested in the Christian faith. Observers feel that in the prison camps 
the two great ideologies—Christianity and communism—are really at death 
grips and that the ideology of Christ is not coming off second best. 















China.—Although the Chinese Church has had publicly to renounce all 
ties with the West, there is a continuing flow of information about develop- 
ments affecting the Christian Church from official publications, religious 
journals, some letters and the reports of those who have recently left China. 

f the As has been true since the conference of Christian leaders called by the 
walling m | Government in Peking last May, much emphasis continues to be placed on 
ury, the ‘reform’ movement; particularly on confession and accusation as 
apie means of cleansing the Church of ‘reactionary’ elements. Accusations 
” soa have been specific and widespread, and usually Chinese leaders have found 
ig The| it Becessary to accuse those missionaries with whom they have been most 

‘thes hes closely associated, as well as to delve into history to make accusations against 
asttes j| Pioneers in the Christian movement in China such as Morrison, Timothy 
p to Ge Richard and others. Efforts have been made for some time to carry out 
pes such meetings of confession and accusation in every church in China, but 
eighte@| there is evidence of considerable reluctance on the part of many to go so far 
and even of Christians feeling the church is no longer a place where they can 
worship according to the dictates of their consciences and therefore wor- 

shipping privately or in small groups. 
tly accusation meetings and exhibits of ‘imperialistic’ books 





7 ow been held and accusations made in ey Aa os —— schools, 
a programme was carried out at Nanking Theologi minary several 
—o j| Months ago and most recently a week, during which classes were stopped, 
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was devoted to accusation meetings at the Yenching School of Religion 
Wide publicity was given to accusations made by Dr T. C. Cuao agains 
Dr J. LeicuTon Stuart. Dr Newron Curanc has been called to Yenching 
School of Religion as assistant to Dr T. C. Cuao. 

There are not lacking reports of a genuine and vital life in the Church 
In one city church a group of university students fill the morning worship 
service under their own leadership and a recent retreat brought together large 
numbers of students for a day of prayer and Bible study. 

Missionaries who have mited Yeft China bring a message similar to 
that of those who left earlier: Chinese Christians say ‘ Trust us; we will be 
true, no matter what you may hear’. The Chinese Christians also continue 
to ask that their Christian brethren everywhere uphold them in prayer, 
Lastly, they bring the word that there is no need to despair of the Christian 
Church ; that there is every evidence that within it vitality and spiritual life 
are strong and will endure. 








India.—A report of the meeting of the executive committee of the 
Christian Council of India and Pakistan held in November 1951, indicates 
that at that date the Government of India had recognized fifty missionary 
societies from outside the British Commonwealth and that the applications 
of a further sixteen societies were under consideration. At the Executive 
Committee two societies, the Norwegian Tibetan Mission and the Missio 
Board of the Church of God, became affiliated to the Council. The Cound 
on Evangelism, which reported to the Executive Committee, stressed the 
need for work among young people in Christian hospitals. This Council now 
issues a paper, the Good News Bulletin. 

Recent adjustments within the Christian Council staff give Miss Ruta 
Ure responsibility for the department of adult education, while the Rev. 
J. W. Sapiq takes over from Mrs L. W. Bryce the secretaryship of the 
Christian Home committee. Mrs Bryce, who will remain on the secretariat 
and to whom high tribute has been paid for her services to the Christian Home 
committee and for her work among women, is to continue to edit the Christian 
Home Bulletin. The Christian Home organization has completed ten year 
of service, and there are Christian Home committees established in every 
Provincial Christian Council. 

The Christian Council appeals for a further increase in the number of 
Friends, ‘ who will ly pray for its work and will make a small contribu- 
tion annually tow its support’. Ninety-four Friends were enrolled in 
1951, as compared with thirty-three in the previous year, and Rs 1400 were 
contributed as against Rs 348 in 1950. 


Okinawa.—Progress continues to be made by the United Church of 
Christ in Okinawa in the rebuilding of church plants. Five new buildings 
have been erected in the past year, largely through the generous contribu 
tions of the American occupation forces and the co-operation of thei 
chaplains, though the Okinawan people have made substantial contributions. 

Although the Church of Christ in Okinawa has a baptized membership 
of under 2000, it has a Sunday-school enrolment of almost 5000, and there 
are about 1000 children in nine week-day kindergartens, 
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Burma.—The American Baptist Foreign Missions Societies have approved 
requests from Burma that a National istian College be established in 
Moulmein. Since the taking over of Judson College by the Union of Burma 
ae of the University of Rangoon, Christian students in that land have 

no school of higher learning where the emphasis is on training for 
Christian leadership, a fact which has caused profound concern among 
young people and older leaders alike. In the new National Christian College 
major staff responsibilities are to be assumed by the nationals of Burma. © 
In the ae the institution will offer two years of collegiate instruction 
and will be housed in available buildings in Moulmein. The college will 
look towards co-operation and support from other mission bodies or churches 


hristian} WoTking in Burma. 


Malaya.—The new Secretary of the Malayan Christian Council, the Rev. 
Joun Femina, took up his office at the Council’s headquarters in Singapore 
early in January. The outgoing Secretary, Dr Hopart Amstutz, whose 
furlough is due, describes the appointment as ‘a tremendous boon to our 
National Christian Council. We only organized in 1948 and it is still, of 
course, very much in its infancy’. The Council, Dr Amstutz writes, ‘ still 
has to be “ sold” to many of our ministers of the various denominations, in 
erm to our Chinese-speaking churches. Thus the appointment of a 

ndarin-speaking man, with at least one year free to give full time to this 
one task, will be a tremendous boon to us and we feel that after a year of 
intensive cultivation our Council will be much stronger and also finally able 
to carry a fair burden of the necessary financial load ’. 


The Philippine Islands.—The Golden Jubilee of the Philippire educa- 
tional system, which began in 1901 under the American régime, was held 
in ila in December 1951. A four-day Educators’ Congress formed part 
of the Jubilee. The climax was a series of awards given out in Malacanan 
Palace by President Elpidio Quirino. Gold medals were given to Dr Davip 
Hiszparp, who founded Silliman University in 1901, then known as Silliman 
Institute, and posthumously to Horace B. Siuiman, for outstanding acts 
of educational philanthropy. 

The Rev. Cornetio M. Ronee Director of the Rural Church Department 
of the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches, has been elected by the 
Executive Cautions of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs to its Advisory Committee on the Food and Agricultural Organization. 

The Rev. Ratprs L. Gzoresx, missionary secretary of the Baptist Conven- 
tion of the Philippines, reports that in three months 2200 Panayan Bibles 
were sold to church members and friends. He states that ‘ one interesting 
ng 0 note is that very few people will buy a New Testament unless they 
also have a complete Bible ’. 

The post-war programme of the Northern Christian College, Laoag, 
Ilocos Norte, serves as a good example of the mpi ma of co-operative 
democracy in action under indigenous initiative and leadership, headed by 
Mr Juan F. Santos. The student enrolment increased from 245 in 1945 to 
1300 in 1951. A new four-storey college building is nearing completion, 
at a cost of approximately P100,000 raised locally on a co-operative basis. 
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The Northern Christian College, in its nak msg of expansion, 
recently acquired by donation in the town of ee a piece of pro ith} girls. 
an area of 247 acres for its rural centre. A rural high school has been builfamong 
on the new site. This rural centre includes a poultry farm, a piggery, orchard} The 
plant nursery, ranch, rice paddies, and water reservoir supplying water for§Secrete 
the irrigation system. The College sets out ‘ to christianize the soil-way offasked | 
life and make rural life dynamic and satisfying’. The plan of the work ighgratefu 
directed along two lines of specific projects: information and promotion, }the da 
and experimentation and demonstration. they w 


At leas 








Afriea.—-Tue Sours Arrican INnstTiITuTE oF Race RELATIONS, which 
for over twenty years has worked valiantly for the promotion of interracial Th 
goodwill, but which has hitherto been somewhat hampered by the lack of jPT2° | 
adequate centralized office accommodation, has launched a Building Fund 
to make possible the erection of suitable premises. The University of the |+®98® 
Witwatersrand has granted the Institute a site within the University grounds, |e fo! 
and plans for the building have been prepared. Contributions may be sent Th 
to the Secretary, P.O. Box 97, Johannesburg. Norm 

A Summer School on ‘Christianity and Education’, arranged jointly | Me 
by the Christian Education Movement and the Students’ Christian Associa- A 
tion of South Africa, took place at Michaelhouse, Balgowan, Natal, from Looks 
January 12th to January 20th. The programme included general lectures TI 
on Biblical studies, lectures for teachers on means of making Scripture Colles 
teaching effective and sessions on the place of religion in the modem 
university. The use of films, music and drama in relation to the general H ‘ 
topics was also demonstrated. ns 

The second of the regional church conferences recently initiated in Congo Scho« 
was held at Bokada in November last, for the Ubangi area, north-western Wot, 
Congo, with the participation of 62 African delegates and 14 missionaries, Mort 
representing 14 mission stations. The theme was ‘ the walk of the Christian |, V 
and the responsibility of the Christian ’, looked at from the point of view | {rT 
of a Christian’s relationship to his Lord, himself, the Church, family and to be 
tribe, the world. 1 

As these notes are assembled, the annual meeting of the Conseil Protestant 2 
du Congo is taking place at Blukwa, a station of the Africa Inland Mission, | Nya 
February 18th to 24th. 3 

New members of the Mozamsique Christian Council accepted at the | 15,0 
meeting in November 1951 were: the First Baptist Church of Lourengo | 4 
Marques, the Methodist Church of South Africa (the African Circuit in § 
Mozambique), the Church of Christ in Mozambique—Swiss Mission section, | Afri 
Igreja Metodista na Sudeste da Africa (Methodist Episcopal). A recent | 
report of the Council’s literature committee revealed encouraging prospects | the 
in the matter of bilingual publications (Portuguese and Afvioan languages beet 
The missions are r to co-operate with the Government in providing these 


materials, which help to promote the knowledge of Portuguese which is a | ¢/o 
basic factor in government policy. The report of the literacy worker, Paut | Gat 
CHEMANE, who was appointed as an outcome of Dr LauBacn’s visit, dealt 
with the problem of sustaining African interest and effort and with the need | mit 
for workers to be available to follow up his visits at once. The campaign 
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sion, hafis regarded as having been most successful among young people, especially 
ith girls. A strategically important point is to get a simnife ilar organization initiated 
been builifamong the married women. 
, orchard§ The Rev. P. K. Dacapu succeeds the Rev. J. Barpsiey as General 
water forfSecretary of the Christian Council of the Goup Coast on April Ist. We are 
»il-way offasked to state that the General Secretary (P.O. Box 919, Accra) would be 
e work igigrateful if visitors to the Gold Coast aor ive the longest possible notice of 
romotion, {the dates of their visits, indicating whom they wish to see, meetings which 
they wish to have planned and their arrangements, if any, for accommodation. 
At least a month’s notice is desirable. 


ae The Margaret Wrong Prize.—The first (1950) competition for the 


e lack of|ptize offered annually by the Trustees of the Margaret Wrong Fund was 
ing Fund jopen to competitors from Southern Sudan, Somaliland, Uganda, Kenya, 
ty of the papaya. nzibar and Belgian Congo. The Trustees have announced 
- grounds, {the following awards : 

y be sent} The silver medal and prize of £5: Gapriet-Aprien Nesonaso, Ecole 
Normale, St Gabriel, Stanleyville, Belgian Congo, for a novel, Abunawazi 
d jointly }¢ Mechant. 

' Freee.) A second prize of £5 to: ‘Ganp1’, Southern Sudan, for a story, Malual 
tal, from |l0oks for a Cow. 

1 lectures | _ The following have been highly commended : A. M. D. Nuono.1, Makerere 
Scripture |College, Kampala, Uganda, for an article on The Nyamwezi ; Jacos OcHIENG, 
. modern o Training College, Nyeri, Kenya, for an article on The Emancipation 
e general of Women ; E. A. Rusa, Secondary School, Rumbek, Bahr-el-Ghazel, Sudan, 
for a story, The Boyhood of Maéréga Wulé; L. V. C. Umopo, St Anthony’s 
in Congo (School, Bussere, Wau, Bahr-el-Ghazel, for an article on The Bwiri ; A. W. D. 
h-western | WOL, Secondary School, Rumbek, for a Dinka study, A Lone God Among 
sionaries, | Mortals. (The order of the names is alphabetical.) 

Christian | _ We give below the tions for 1952 for the Margaret Wrong Prize, 
t of view | for original literary work by writers of African race living in a part of Africa 
mily and |‘ be decided upon each year by the Trustees ’ : 

1. A silver medal and a money prize not exceeding £5 will be offered in 1952. 
rotestant 2. In 1952 manuscripts are invited from Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
| Mission, | Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa and Angola. 

3. The length of manuscripts should be not less than 5,000 or more than 
d at the | 15,000 words. 

Lourengo | 4. The language may be English or Portuguese. 

‘ireuit in 5. The manuscript must be of an imaginative character or descriptive of 
1 section, | African life or thought, and suitable for general reading. 

A recent | 6. Each manuscript should be accompanied by a statement signed by 
prospects | the author declaring that it is his own unaided work and has not previously 


guages). been published. 

ing these | 7. Manuscripts should be addressed: ‘The Margaret Wrong Prize’, 
hich is @ | c/o The International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 2 Eaton 
er, Pau | Gate, London, 8.W.1. 

sit, dealt 8. Manuscripts must reach the London office of the International Com- 
the need | mittee on Christian Literature for Africa before December 31st, 1952. 

am paign 9. In the award of the Prize the decision of the Trustees will be final. 
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The Swedish Theological Institute in Jerusalem.—(A note contributel| 
by the Rev. Dr Brnczr Pzrnow.) Realizing how greatly even temporay i 
research work in Palestine, undertaken by individual theologians, ha theol« 
influenced the field of theology in the home countries, it is easy to see th 4 
value of a ent institute for such research work in Jerusalem, wher “ 7 

oung theologians and students can study under the guidance of experts, ae, 

e importance to Christian theology and exegetics of also acqui tom 
thorough knowledge of the Jewish religion and of the history of religion G k 
frequently been stressed. The latest developments in the Holy Land callj ¥°°* 


for special attention, from the theological and the missionary point of view, — 


The new theological, spiritual, cultural and social movements in Israel must inclu 
be studied on the spot ; and the different churches ought to be kept informed] @ ° ‘ 
as to the development of those movements. These, therefore, are the main _ 


tasks and the aim of the Swedish Theological Institute in Jerusalem. 





ment. 


The Institute is of an entirely scientific character and carries out no a thi 


missionary work, as this is commonly understood. But it is of the utmost ie 
importance to the Church that Jewish intellectual circles should be reached * 
by friendly contact, so that the life and thought of the Jewish community ner 
to-day may be accurately understood. The institute enables Jewish and Teh 
Christian thinkers to meet in mutual confidence for the discussion of religious} hn ve 
questions. Such discussions take place regularly at the Institute. met 
The Institute has a special committee, consisting of five members: two del 
leading Swedish churchmen (Bishop Torsten YsANDER, chairman, and the wy 
Dean of Stockliolm, Dr Ottz Nysrtepr, Secretary); two representatives of 
the Swedish universities (Professor Dr Jon. Liypsiom, Lund, who is also the 
Inspector of the Institute, and Assistant Professor Dr Gésta LinpEskos, 
Uppsela) ; and the Lord Justice Nits Lsunacren, Stockholm. ] 
e Director of the Institute is the Rev. Dr Hans Kosmaua, formerly| 
director of the Christian Institute for Jewish Studies in London, interna- |P°) 


tionally known as a Christian expert on Jewish religion, religious philosophy ee 
and Talmud. 

In addition to the Director, one Swedish professor of theology is to be _ 
invited each term to go to Jerusalem as visiting lecturer, and similar invite- The : 


tions are to be extended to scholars from other universities and churches. gh 
Professors at the Hebrew University have already promised to lecture. 4 se 
Visiting lecturers may also be invited to lecture at the Hebrew University. seg 

The Institute is open from September 15th to June 15th. A full course| “°” 
covers two terms : ase 15th to December 15th; January 15th to 
June 15th. The Christmas vacation may be used for private studies. 

The teaching is given at a university level and intending students should 
have —_ the first university examination, especially in the Old and the Mad 
New Testament. but ; 
As regards scholarships, the Swedish Church Mission to the Jews grants sph 
one scholarship each term to a Swedish theological expert who wishes to visit ind 
Jerusalem. travelling expenses and full board for two months are thereby lo 
covered, provided the visiting scholar gives a certain number of lectures at me 
the Institute. Further, two scholarships are granted to Swedish students °° 
every year, covering tuition and full board up to nine months, but not fares or med 
personal expenses. Similar scholarships are granted in Denmark and Norway.| * 





ontributed The Institute is open to students from all countries; and all churches 
ian and universities are invited to grant similar scholarships and to send 

a theologians and students to the Institute, which is oecumenical in character. 
The Institute can offer full board, including accommodation, to eleven 
em, wher} students. Other students can secure accommodation at St Andrew’s Hospice, 
f experts belonging to the Church of Scotland, and at the Y.M.C.A. in Jerusalem. 


‘gion ‘bs The Near East.—The Near East Christian Council committee for refugee 
Land call work, of which Mr 8. A. Morrison is Executive Secretary, has set up area 
committees in Damascus and Gaza and in Israel. Promising developments 
include the committee’s decision ‘ to enter more fully’, Mr Morrison writes 
; informal in a circular letter, ‘ into the fields of social welfare, teacher-training, home- 
the mals training for adolescent girls, vocational courses leading to plans for resettle- 
“ ment, and small re-integration projects’. The committee has set aside about 
es out nof® third of its 1952 budget for small rehabilitation schemes. The committee 
he utmost} ® ° rating in the closest collaboration with UNRWA and UNESCO. The 
e renelil of Arab refugees in many parts of the Near East are commended as 
ommunity urgently as ever to the responsible concern of Christians. 
swish ‘eal The recently constituted Church Council of Iran held its first meeting in 
f religious) /¢b¢ta in November last. Em hasis is laid on the fact that it is an inter- 
gious! hurch and not an inter-mission Council. The Council has set up committees 
ors: wae Literature, Youth, the Welfare of the Blind, and has appointed the three 
1. and thel (legates from Iran who are to attend the forthcoming meeting of the Near 
tatives off ##8t Christian Council. 
is also the 
[INDESKOG, 





Leprosy Missions.—At its recent 44th annual convention in Los Angeles, 
American Leprosy Missions broke a long-established tradition of not passing 
formerly resolutions and unanimously approved one urging Congress to pass the 
ding National Leprosy Act. The legislation would provide for treatment 
shilosoph in local and state clinics and in county, state and veterans’ hospitals and for 
| 7) unhindered travel for all non-infectious cases. Dr Evcene R. KE.uers- 
is to be| BERGER: General Secretary, said the precedent-breaking action was taken 
because of the increasing need for reform in U.S. laws regarding leprosy. 
churches, | -2¢ Tesolution condemned the ‘ great injustices done those who have leprosy 
by an ill-informed and frightened ‘poe ’. It also urged state legislatures 
to repeal, as archaic and needless, all laws which require isolation and segrega- 
tion of those nmeng from leprosy. 
15th to| Although national governments are becoming increasingly co-operative 
y and generous with mission leprosy colonies in some countries in Africa, 
nts should | there have been two recent instances of strained relations with governments 
d and the| Which have obstructed leprosy work in South America and India. In the 
Madras Presidency of India, the Government, with a commendable ideal 
ws grants but impractical execution, has imposed on the mission leprosaria conditions 
1es to visit| preerveng gnpate-e-aiS which it is impossible for American Leprosy Missions 
¢ thereby and the Mission to Lepers (London) to meet. Since these grants are no 
longer available, it is costing twice as much as before to operate the Lutheran 

- students} Cony at Salur and the Congregational colony at Manumadura. 
In South America, the religious persecution which for some years has 
‘| made it difficult to maintain a religious ministry to the Protestant patienta 
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in government leprosaria in Colombia, has resulted in the exclusion of 4 
Protestant pastor from the colony in Agua de Dios. This happened just a 
American Leprosy Missions had completed plans to build Pi nt so that 
the pastor might live in the colony. Official protests against the government 
action have been filed, but at this writing the situation remains unchanged. 
The fast-growing leprosy colony in Banmethuot, Indo-China, established 
last year by the Rev. Gorpon H. Smita with funds from American Lep 
Missions and ECA, will have a full-time doctor next spring. Dr Jou 
Wesser and his wife, of Orangeburg, New York, both graduates of the 
Moody Bible Institute, are now in Paris for special training in lan 
and leprosy work before going on to their new post in the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance colony. 


U.S.A.—A renewed sense of co-operation and purpose was evident at 
the annual meeting of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. from January 3rd to 6th, 
1952, in Toronto, Canada. The Division, meeting with its related Canadian 
boards, brought together seventy-five mission boards and agencies of more 
than thirty-eight United States and Canadian denominations. In submitting 
its reports, the Division announced that the number of foreign missionaries 
from Canada and the United States going abroad in the five post-war years 
had reached 939 annually, more than double the pre-war years. In the 
five years before the war, the average was 389. 

Because of the great demand for the major addresses, seven of them have 
been printed and can be ordered from the Division of Foreign Missions at 
156 Fifth Avenue. These addresses are by Tracey K. Touns, Jr, M. 
RicHaRD SHAULL, SaMuEL Morrett, Howarp ScHomeEr, RicHARD FaGtey, 
Watrer Van Kirk and ALForp CaRLETON. 

Dr Cuar.es T. Leper, Administrative Secretary of the Board of Forei; 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., was elected Chairman of the 
Division and of its Executive Board. 

For more than a year, the Division of Foreign Missions has been engaged 
through its Research Committee in the study of the Missionary Obligation 
of the Church, at the request of the International Missionary Council Dr 
R. Prerce Braver, Director of the Missionary Research Library, has borne 
major responsibility for the execution of the study programme. In Toronto, 
after the annual meeting of the Division of Foreign Missions, a selected group 
met for two days to confer on the report. 

The General Board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. is happy to announce the appointment of the Rev. E. Bruce 
CorpLanD, for many years in China with the United Church of Canada, to 
serve as an Associate Secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions, with 
chief responsibility for the Committee on Missionary Personnel. Mr Copland’s 
investigations of floods and famine conditions along the Yellow River in 
North Honan and his subsequent reports to the International Famine Relief 
Commission have made his work known in many areas outside the Church. 

A recent development of significance in the field of medical supplies and 
equipment for American mission hospitals in India has been the clause in the 
Indo-American Agreement providing for free entry and free transportation 
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of donated supplies and equipment for institutions and organizations carrying 
on relief and rehabilitation work in India. By the provisions of this 

ment, the U.S. Government undertakes to pay the ocean freight on all supplies 
donated for use in American mission hospitals, and the Government of 
India offers to pay all clearance and inland transportation charges to the 
point of use or distribution. It is expected that mission boards and their 
constituent churches will take full and prompt sag gh of this generous 
offer. The agreement terminates in June 1952; but there is every hope 
that it will be renewed if the response in contributed goods seems to warrant 
a renewal. All such goods must be shipped through one or other of the six 
agencies recognized by the Governments csmmteat-Ghapth World Service, 
American Friends Service Committee, Care Inc., Lutheran World Relief, 
Mennonite Central Committee, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

At the Quadrennial Conference of the Student Volunteer Movement and 
related national Christian student organizations, held in Lawrence, Kansas, 
during the Christmas vacation, 150 individuals expressed their special interest 
in some form of service in the field of medical missions—as doctors, nurses, 
technicians, health educators, social workers and administrators. This 
group met for seminars on two successive afternoons to discuss various 
aspects of Christian medical service abroad. Early division of the group 
into four sections—nursing, premedical, medical and ancillary services— 
gave an opportunity to consider in detail the questions of relevance to each 
section. Many of the a requested interviews with the medical 
missionaries present as counsellors. 

Mr SuantiLat P. Bacar has just completed a year of graduate study in 
agronomy and extension methods at Cornell University and plans to depart 
for his home in India on February 29th, 1952. There he will take up service 
in the Christian Rural Service and Training Centre which is being developed 
at Gujarat as a co-operative effort by the Church of the Brethren, the 
Methodist Church, Irish Presbyterian Mission, Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance and the Church Missionary Society. 

Two special courses for rural missionaries have been held under the 
auspices of the Rural Missions Co-operating Committee and Agricultural 
Missions, Inc.: The School for Rural Missionaries, conducted at Cornell 
University, January 7th to February Ist, 1952; and the Seminar on Exten- 
sion Education Methods, held in Washington, D.C., February 5th to 12th, 
1952. These two courses were attended by fifty-eight missionaries represent- 
ing eight different church boards and eleven different countries. 

Two books on the current publication list of Friendship Press, GzorcE 
P. Howarp’s We Americans: North and South, and Exizaneta M. Lex’s 
He Wears Orchids, are being published in Buenos Aires in Spanish with the 
original illustrations. This is believed to be the first occasion on which North 
American study books have been translated and used concurrently, in Latin- 
American study year and on the mission fields, for similar study. 

During 1951, the Friendship Press sold the largest dollar volume of 
missionary books in its history, $366,000, a gratifying sign of increased interest 
in mission study by all age levels. 

The Missionary Education Movement is resi on Aba the fiftieth 
anniversary of its activities in the United States and . 
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Great Britain.—A conference organized by the Institute of Rural 
at Home and Overseas, on the theme ‘ Frech Fields to Conquer ’, 
place at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Jan 1st to 4th, under the chairmansh 
yo" the wReading “ E. Farnpats. Dr —— wee Professor « 
culture, i niversity, gave a stimulating account of progress in Brit 
agriculture; Mr V. L. rant ste lately Principal of the Institute of Ed 
tion, Bakht-er-Ruda, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, described an experiment 
education carried out in that Testitute : and the Rev. A. K. Matue 
Vicar of Rogate, Sussex, contributed an inspiring and thought-provokis 
— of the central réle which the Church can and should play in the e 
y life of a village. The conference, which also met in daily discussig 
Fre ps, numbered some ninet a. including oversea visitors fre 
ndia, East and West Africa, the o-Egyptian Sudan, Jamaica ; missi¢ 
aries from China, Fiji and Madagascar, and farmers, teachers and socil 
workers from Britain. ; 
From January 5th, Dr J. H. O.pHam has given a weekly series of lectu 
at King’s College, London, on ‘ The Meaning of Christianity To-day ’. 
British delegates to the Willingen meeting of the IMC have held severa 
meetings to discuss the third major theme in the programme—‘ the réle ¢ 
the missionary society ’. 
Visitors wilioned : to Edinburgh House in the past three months ha 
included Mr Sorcu1 Sarro, a noted Christian boke of Japan, for m 


ears General Secretary of the National Y.M.C.A. of that country ; and Mi 
suKO OTakE, a religious educationist in Japan, who has recently spent 
semester at Drew University, U.S.A., and who is visiting educational 
religious institutions in Europe and the Near East, prior to returning to her 


own country to take up an appointment at Kyushu University. 

The Rev: H. W. Statiey has been appointed Field Director of the No 
Africa Mission. Mr Stalley, born in India of missionary parents, went ¢ 
to North Africa with the Algiers Mission Band seventeen years ago. 

Mr H. G. Farrant has been appointed General Secretary of the Sud 
United Mission, after many years as Field Secretary in Nigeria. 

A service of thanksgiving in memory of the Right Rev. F. J. WesTsr 
Bishop. of Tinnevelly, 1929-38, and Genegal Secretary of the Cambrid 
Mission to Delhi, 1940-51, was held in St Martin-in-the-Fields, Londe 
on January 10th. d 

We record with regret the death, on February 9th, of the Rev. Jo 
ALEXANDER PATTEN, Editorial Secretary of the British and Foreign Bi 
Society, 1932-48. 

Friends of Vellore Concert.—On April 17th, at 7.30 p.m. in the Ro 
Albert Hall, London, Srr Aprian Boutt will conduct the London Ph 
harmonic Orchestra in a Beethoven-Tchaikovsky concert, at which 
ErzENn Joyce will be the soloist in the Tchaikovsky B flat minor pi 
concerto. The concert is in aid of Vellore Christian Medical College 
Hospital, 8. India. Tickets (12s. 6d. to 2s. 6d.) from the Royal Albert Hall 
Chappell’s, 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1; the Secretary, Friends 
Vellore, Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11 ; and from all agent 
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